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BITBRALTRE. — 


. A FOREST THOUGHT. 


BY ELIZA COOK. 
‘The fine old oak hath passed away, its noble stem hath shrunk, 
Till roving footsteps speeding on, leap o’er the sapless trunk ; 
Its glory hath departed, and the wrestler with the storm 
Is crumbled, till it yields no home to keep the squirrel warm ; 
But bright green moss is clothing it, all soft, aud sweet, and tresh, 
As true as when it first entwined the sapling in its mesh, 
It leaveth not the rnin spot, but beautiful to see, 
It yearneth still the closer to the old grey tree. 


I know this heart must wither, and become as dead a thing ; 

It will not heed the winter-cloud, nor feel the sun of spring ; 

In low decaying solitude, this form ere long shall fade, 

And moulder ‘neath the grave-sod, like the tree in forest glade. 

Oh! let me hope that some kind thoughts will turn toward my name, 
And glowing breasts that love me now, will love me still the same. 
Let gentle Memory fill the home where once I used to be, 

And cling to me like green moss to the old grey tree. 


TO THE SEA-GULLS. 


Wild Birds of Ocean! whence come ye? 

What is your pathless history ? 

Say, are ye tired of the sea’s wild roar, 

That ye fold your wings on this quiet shore ! 

Is it the winds—and is it the storins, 

That hither have brought your beautiful forms ? 


Or come ye to tell me of ocean caves, 

Where the green-hair'd mermaid her tresses laves ? 
Come ye to tell me of coral strands, 

Aud of waters gliding o’er golden sands— 

Of the water-nymph in her pearly grot, 

And of those fair creatures, who haunt each spot 
In that world of beauty spread out below— 

Where the sea-flowers bloom, and the sea-fruits grow ; 
Where the ocean palaces gleam so bright, , 
With their colonnades, and their halls ot light ; 
And such priceless treasures, aud things so rare, 
All gems of ocean, glittering there ? 

Aud thou, skimming along on thy radiant wing, 
And looking down on each beautiful thing! — 


Oh, I'd love to follow that ocean flight, 

Aud to sail with you to those realms of light! 
1 could love to gaze on those waves so blue, 
With their sea-shell palaces gleaming through ! 
I'd love to gather those ocean-flowers, : 
Blooming amid their pearly bowers! 

And oh, above all! I'd love to be nigh— 

As ye have been—to that melody, 

Floating along, from the mermaid’s shell ; 
Enchaining the heart with its witching spell ; 
While rock and cave, as it steals along, 
Listen entranced to the thrilling song ; 

And the wild-voiced echves in vain would try 
To answer back that strange harmony. § 
And I'd gaze the while on those skies so blue, 
Pouring down over all their own bright hue. 


Oh! come ye to tell me of scenes like these, 
Where the waters but move to the perfumed breeze ? 
To those far-off worlds, ah! wander no more! 
But rest your wings on our quiet shore ! 
Oh, kew I will tend you! and how I will feed, 
Aud will be your friend in each time of need. 
Vain—vain the hope! "Tis no earthly thing 
May ffug a chain round your sea-borne wing. 
See! there ye go, with your breasts of pride, 
Sailing away on the ebbing tide ! 
Ah! now ye rise for your ocean flight, 
Up—up from the waters untired and bright. 
Away—away—I see ye no more, 7 
But an left alone on the quiet shore ! 
—_—_—_—p>_____ 


AN EPISODE IN RUSSIAN HISTORY. 


There was an unusual stir on the deck of the fi 
miral, as she lay at anchor in the harbour of | 
the year 177 1—unusual, because female forms mixed in the sroups which 
ere moving about. They were three in number. Two of t 1em by their 
rneanour appeared to be in attendance on the third, who by the marked 
d studied deference of the admiral seemed to be of no ordinary rank. 
© was not beautiful—scarcely what we call pretty—not exactly young, 
t yet there was a charin in her manner, an elegance in her form, and a 
neral something that we are accustomed to call ‘fascinating,’ which made 
r a somewhat dangerous companion to the susceptible. She was now all 
> and eagerness, questioning, examining, and, in short, exhibiting all that 
tless curlosity which the most listless cannot escape in looking at a great 
elty, and, above all, so wonderful and so intricate a novelty as a ship of 
In a little time, the ordinary routine of sight-seeing had been gone 
ough, and the lady seated beneath the awning on the quarter-deck cast 
"nal lofty masts and their vast and endless machinery of 
mn bee nec . the admiral,who stood ‘ unbouneted beside her, and ex- 
= hon Negem as at the management of so complicated an arrangement ; 
oy 7 — ormed her that but a few minutes sufficed to cover the 
ae te voduec dhe and yards with a mass of swelling canvas, and as short 
eis etees — again to their present bareness, she hastily expressed 
ae katie “ a as she had always supposed that in every 
ia a nih en a 1 7, had hitherto sailed, it was a work of time and 
airal, as he inti a. © of triumph played fora moment on the lip of the 
thet the ont ed away to give the order for ‘ making sail’ It has been 
E te ship was ‘ at anchor,’ but a seaman’s eve would have at once 

cted that she was only ‘ od,’ and i r 3 
set by which she rode> moored,’ and it needed but to cast off the 
J 1€ rode to get her under way. In five minutes the masts 


ag-ship of the Russian 
seghorn, on an autumnal day 


= 


adiniral, Alexis Count Orloff. Of the latter little ueed be said. He is well- 
known as the favourite of his imperial mistress, who, from a simple officer 
in the Russian guards, rose to rank, fortune, and every eminence to which 
so powerful a hand chose to raise him, and who now commanded a squadron 
of the Russian fleet. There is a story told that many years before, Catherine, 
then a Grand Duchess, crossing the court of the Winter Palace at St. Peters- 
burgh, attended by the British Consul General, an acco:nplished courtier, 
pointed out to him a young man in the uniform of the Russian guards, who 
was in the act of giving her a military salute, and added, ‘ Vous voyez ce 
beau jeune homme—le connoissez-vous? On his replying in the negative, 
she continued— I] s‘appelle Orloff. Croiriez-vous qu'il a eu la hardiesse de 
me faire l'amour?’ ‘Il est bien hardi, Madame!’ was the courtly answer ; 
but the prognostication then made in his own mind by the British diplomatist 
of the rise of Orloff was in a skort tine verified. But the name and history 
of the Princess Tarakanoff are less known, and, indeed, there is a mystery 
and an uncertainty attached to them which have never been cleared up. 
At the time of which we write, however, it was asserted (with what truth 
it is not necessary to inquire) that she was the danghter of the Empress 
Elizabeth, who in her widowhood had been privately married to her 
favourite, Alexis Razoumofisky. Her right to the empire had been asserted 
by the heads of a party, and although she was then in Italy, and those by 
whom she was supported, anong Whom was Prince Radzivil, were in exile, 
Catherine lest no time in attempting to secure the person of so dangerous a 
rival. She issued private orders to Orlolt, enjoiniug him to gain possession 
of this Princess at all events, and by every possible means, either of money 
or of violence. To so great a height did the apprehensions of the Empress 
rise, that Orloff received her positive commands to pursue her even to 
Ragusa if necessary, where it was understood she had retired, to demand 
her of the government of that small republic; and if they should refuse to 
give her up, to bombard the city and lay it in ashes. But Orloff found 
other means to entrap her. Understanding her to be at Pisa, he established 
himself there, aud easily obtained an introduction to the Princess. Ina 
constant succession of visits, he found it not difficult to glide gradually into 
the character of a lover, which no man could practise with better success. 
No wonder that a woman of sensibility, aware that she was but the tool of 
party, should readily lead attention to the powerful favourite of the Empress, 
and not less wonderful that she should soon begin to look with the eye of 
favour on the man who had seldom wooed in vain.  Suflice it to say, that 
she changed her residence, at his solicitation, to Leghorn, where the Russian 


squadron lay; and it is little to be surprised at thatsle should be persuaded 


to visit her lover’s ship, with what result has been already seen. It was 4 
dreary and a sad voyage to both. Her dream bad been dispelled by the 
treachery of her lover; and berett at ouce of love and liberty, she hardly 
looked on the prospect of losing life also with any dread. Sunk in silence 


| and sorrow, she continued uncomplaining ; nor alter the first burst of indig- 


nation at ber betrayal did she utter a marmur or a reproach. Bat the hour 
of retribution for Orloff had already arrived. It might be that his treachery 
and dissimulation would have affected him little, had their object been at 
once removed from his sight, or had she turned upon him in wrath and 
objurgation. Had her reproaches been loud and incessant, he might have 
steeled his heart against her; but the sight, day by day, of her silent sorrow, 
which seemed often to be less for herself’ than for him, worked upon him. 
Not many days, and that which he only feigned before he truly felt—Orlotf 
loved the hapless woman he had betrayed to perpetual and rigorous im- 
prisonment, if not to death. It needs not to dwell upon this scene of sorrow 
and contending feeling—it only suffices to say, that wheu Orloff would fain 
have told his altered feelings, have bewailed the wrong he did her, her only 
answer was— Repair it; place me again beyond the power of the Empress.’ 
Alas! he dared not. Arrived at Cronstadt, an pe from tie Empress 
awaited them, and without an hour's stoppage, the hapless lady was trans- 


| ferred up the Neva to the fortress of Schlusselbourg, at the mouth of Lake 


Ladoga. She was there confined ina room which had been constructed by 
Peter the Third for the purpose of shutting up Catherine herself. In the 
meanwhile, Orloff repaired to court, and having reported the result of his 
mission, was ordered to remain; and matters continued in the same state 
for some weeks. ; 

Inthe proud and vindictive heart of Catherine, however all was not at 
rest. As well served by her spies as ever Richelieu was, no circamstauce 
which had occurred on board the frigate was unknown to her; and she read 
the trath of all that had been told her in Orloff’s downcast eye and altered 
spirits. She waited but for the favourable moment to wring from him the 
truth, and then complete hertrimmph. Orloff, however, had been too long 
trained into perfect subjection to venture on introducing a subject which 
the Empress had decreed to silence. It was at length necessary for Cathe- 
rine herself to move in the matter. Insatiable alike in ambition andin love. 
could she have a drop of pity for one who had touched her nearly on both 
points? No vengeance could be too complete, no torture too refined, for 
those who had crossed her in those feelings so paramount in the besom of 
an imperious woman. It was her pleasure to make Orloff the instrument 
of her vengeance; by this she hoped to rack both his heart and that of her 
victim at once. Ina playful moment, with a tender smile, she intimated to 
Orloff that she had determined to give him asigual mark of her favour—that 
she would make him the means of giving her the greatest pleasure that she 
could at that time receive. From that interview Orloff was seen to retire 
with his eyes violently inflamed, and his whole countenance betraying marks 
of the most fearful agitation ; and within an hour he left St. Petersburgh 

It was now November, and the snow had wlready whitened the ground, 
and the gloom of a Russian winter sat heavy on the stern castle off Schlus- 
selbourg. The Princess Tarukanoff sat alone in her prison; not one word 
of her probable fate had reached her. She now believed that she had pene- 
trated that mysterious secresy which involved the fate of many who had 
disappeared from the surface of society as silently and as swiftly as the Mas- 
ter of Ravenswood did on the quicksands at Wolf’s Gragg, leav ing not a trace 
behind them. She believed she was iinmured for life—a solitary prisoner— 
a fearful doom, to which a loss of lite in the mest horrible tortures were 
mercy. She had but one consolation, that it would not last long; for a con- 
stitution but weak before, was fast sinking, and she was therefore calm—as 
she had, indeed, always been since the second day of her capture. The 
night had closed, and the Neva looked black and dismal as it wound along 
between its banks, now covered with snow. All is still. Gently and noise- 
lessly three men enter the room. One stands apart, with his eyes averted— 
it is Orloff. The others approach the Princess, and before she can utter a 
word, envelope her head in a cloak, her arms and feet are bound fast—one 
stifled shriek—one splash—a few bubbles and eddies, and the waters of the 
Neva roll silently over her who had committed the great crime of being 
born in near alliance to the Mistress of all the Russias. 


—_—»p__— 
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d her to look hastily around; and | 
ship was in motion and leaving the | of her? 
al at length answered that, ‘ By the | 


MEMORIALS OF THE DEPARTED GREAT. 
| BY A MIDDLE-AGED MAN. 
MISS LANDON. L. E. L. 
I sail that I must think of L. k.L. Think of her! 
§ Ww hat is the Street, in all that there really i¢ of London, (that is, 
west of I ortland Place and south of Oxford Street,) in whic 
| Voice, her quick step, are not at some moment or other present with me? 
The remembrance | is intermingled with a strange diversity of objects ; 
grave and gay, attractive and revoluing :—but let me not morualize, | am not 


And who were these?) The lady was the Princess Tarakanoff. and the 
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| ence to what is generally called flirtation. 


ESTE SERS 
old enough for that yet. She is gone! I will mix up my colours, prepare 
my palette, extend my canvas, and strive to paint her as she was. Nature 
never made a warmer heart to beat; her affections were concentred in a 
few objects; but they were strong and unchangeable ; in her attachments 
she was constant, whether they might be directed to her few relations, or 
to an early friend, or even to an old servant. In her likings this child of 
fancy was variable, and I am apt to think her usual regards never sank skin- 
deep into her heart. How could they? There were such large demands 
le upon her good-will; she had such dozens of very particular dear 
friends; such scores of admirers and worshippers ;—but stop, let me not 
forestall; this was not when I first knew her. ‘ 

I saw her gradually rise into celebrity, out of a —— picturesque retire- 
ment—her sojourn with an aged grandmother 1 well remember the old- 
fashioned genuewoman whose cemforts the young poetess consulted with as 
minute a care as if she had herself had Mrs. Randell for her godmother, and 
Dr. Kitchener for her godfather. Every habit, grown into a necessity of old 
age, every peculiarity, was indulged by L. E. L. with a sweetness of tem- 
per that was afterwards shaken, | cannot say changed, by the injustice and 
envy of society, and by a life of incessant mental exertiou. It was during 
her residence with her grandmother thet I first saw a cloud on that clear 
brow, and observed the sparkling eye thoughtful and downcast. It was du- 
ring that period of her life that the slander which more or less pursued her 
through her brilliant, but ofttimes, believe me, weary career, had its origin 
in some black heart. Thank Heaven! I have a man’s privilege to swear— 
but of what avail is resentinent now ? 

J knew that the poisoned arrow had wounded—J saw its effects; but was 
it for me, a young, raw, college simpleton, to show that I even had heard 
of the disgusting surmise! No! it was enough to pray to Fate that I might 
be indulged with the good eld-fashioned weapon of a horsewhip some day 
—and I wish f bad, too—but ’tis over now. 

My sisters, 1 know, preached prudence, above all in dress and manners 5 
but prudence was not a part of that guileless composition. Our gifted friend 
defied slander, and gaily referring to the hosts of well-bred aud titled dames 
who visited and caressed her, asked, ‘if any one believed it?’ Could any 
one have the heart to answer‘ yes!’ And yet the rumour grew and spread, 
and spread and grew ; it ran its course underground: people were mighty 
civil to her face; but they inflicted on her friends the torture of hearing 
certain questions in her absence. Who could tell her of it? Not l—L 
couldn't have vexed her for the world 

I believe it was as well for me, that just as I had bad the courage to ask 
the opinion of L. E. L. upon some poetic effusion of my own (the usual in- 
fliction on lite Sloeda}—oheat as she had presented me with an annual 
“ Friendship'’s Offering,” then all the rage, | was apprised that my comiis- 
sion in the —th was obtained, and 1 was, luckily 1 suppose, sent off to Cana- 
de. 1 went to take leave of L. EL. and found her sitting in her little draw- 
iug-room: | often lwok at the house; ’tis a poulterer’s shop now, I verily 
believe, in Sloane Street. | found L. E. L. chatting with an antique lady of 
literary fame, Miss Spence, arranging, if I remember aright, to joim a party 
at Miss Benger’s, in some street—heavens ! how it chills one even to write 
it now—beyond that ultima Thule, Brunswick Square. J was, I fancied, 
de trop; there seemed to be so much business, the end of which was plea- 
sure, aud so much pleasure, which had all the fatigue of business, on hand. 
I felt stupid, and was almost choked, as 1 thrust out my great boyish hand 
to grasp the small, taper fingersot L.. L. But I was repaid by her smile, 
and her compliment, which was utiered in her happiest way ; a kind wish, 
a dash of exaggeration in the turning of it; the compliment with a perfect 
hyperbole ; 1 lived upon it some time, nevertheless. She ran after me down 
stairs, and put “The Fate of Adelaide’ into my hands. “ ’T was my first 
poem,” she said: “perhaps you will be so very good as to read it; L believe 
no one else has.” I grasped it greedily, and ran otf. ‘‘ The Fate of Adelaide,’”’ 
(a name extremely vulgarized since the Queen Dowager “ came in,” as we 
say,) was written when L. E. L. was ouly fifteen; it was published: the 
bookseller failed, or she would have had £50 for it. So, the first great 
event of her life began with a disappointment; the last—ah! Butlama 
fool for dwelling upon that. To return to “ The Fate of Adelaide.” It was 
dedicated to Mrs. Siddons, the early, constant triend of Mrs. Landon, the 
mother of L. E. L. Singularly enough, Miss Sarah Siddons, the beloved of 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, and the early vietim—to her great mother’s infinite 
anguish of heart—of consumption, worked the first cap that ever was put 
on Letitia Landon’s head, when a baby Could the Muses have done more 
for her? 

T think it was about the year 1830 that I passed my first Christmas in 
London after being frozen in those Canadas. I was much behind-hand, as 
most travellers are, in my literary knowledge. James's first novel was new 
to me; I bad had but a glimpse of the bright comet that dashed across the 
horizon in the course of Bulwer. Now and then | picked up a Literary Ga- 
zette, and had always caught ata fragment of L. k. L.’s poetry in the cri- 
tiques, with that sort of serene, elderly love, which healthily supplies the 
place of young enthusiasm. J remember being touched, ulmost to tears, 
with her Erinna; it is the mournful strain of an isolated being, and it had 
not quite ceased to tinge my notion of the writer, when | liappened to be at 
a sort of winter party, the dullest thing in creation, in London; one of those 
remarkably prosy occasions—cither New Year’s Eve, or Twelfth Night— 
one of those occasions in which one is ordered by Act of Parliament to be 
merry, but on which, from the sinfulness of our vatures, we generally prefer 
to be dull. 

It had been a friendly dinner-party. I wus the first gentleman to mount 
up stairs, and to enter—a crow amid a covey of delicate wood-pigeous— 
the sacred precincts of the drawing-room. On these occasions, a deep silence 
usually succeeds the clatter of the ladies—Heaven knows what they talk about 
after dinner! 1 heard an expiring lamentation upou the prevalence of mea- 
sles, from two mammas, across the circle, and a last trait of the last baby 
from another delicate little matron, and then all was still; when suddenly 
the door opened, aud a lady, young and fair, and dressed in that style that 
marks a nuxture with all sorts of society, came into the circle. I remem- 
ber her very dress; it was of scarlet—cashmere, do the women call it !—so 
very bright! and her hair, which used to be in little curls, was braided 
flaton her forehead. I thoughther grown; she was stouter —a little ; and 
the same fresh, clear, complexion, the gentle voice, and ready compliment 
were there—it was L. E. L,.! : 

The recognition—but let that pass—it fills my eyes with tears when L 
think of it. Yet, I do not believe that she cared about me—it was the gen- 
eral, yet hearty kindness of her nature, the ready sympathy with every 
feeling, that dictated that cordial welcome home to the soldier, uncouth in 
ideas from long ramblings—more American than English ;—ws shy as ever, 
but as romantic too. W?th all this, I always found myself at ease with L. 
E. L. Let the world say what it likes, her deportment with geutlemen, 
and with young men in particular, was at once correct and natural. She 
disregarded ceusure, because she was unconscious of any design to ensnare 
those who sought her society into professions of admiration, and in fact, she 
was only not natural when she attempted to throw off her manifest indiffer- 
I never saw her lose the modes- 


| ty and dignity of a well-educated gentlewomau; indeed she was one whe, 





When do I not think | in her heart—I will not say, to ontward appearance—justly appreciated the 


various kinds of tributes offered to her genius, or to lier attractions ;—I do 


h her pleasant | not use the word beauty; she had never any distinct claims to that attribute 
of mighty away. 


Do not 
snd the bond which tied me wus 


From the evening of our recognition we became fast friends. 
sinile, fair reader. | am a widower now ; 
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framed even during the very period of my long, frequent visits to a certain 
corner house in the lugabrious enclosure of Haus Place, Chelsea. I some- 
times turn out of my way to look at that silent square, wherein, in a house 
dedicated to the purposes of educatiou, dwelt three maiden ladies, and a 
venerable father ; with them lived, or boarded, L. E. L. They were staid 
and serious, aud felt deeply the responsibility of their calling, and had re- 
ceived Miss Landon on the terms and in the character of a parlour-boarder, 
as much from atlection for her, as from interest ; and, indeed, I think the in- 
cessant callers, notes, and messages which ensued must have put these ex- 
cellent ladies out of their way. But they loved her > and she, in return, was 
the most considerate of human beings, und respected their wishes and their 
conveniences as much as if they had been duchesses. . The aged gentleman 
too was cheered by that flow of good-humour, which, whether in the hila- 
rity of a prosperous and flattering career, or in the gloom of secret anxiety, 
was exhaustless to him, and to all who, like that individual, were dependent 
upon the solace of kindness for cheerfulness and comfort. How well do I 
remember the drawing-room fire-place, beneath what had been a window, 
but which was converted into a recess, lined with shelves, and paved with 
shells, and teacups and saucers of delicate china, and teapots and sinall vases ! 
How weli do I remember the reluctance of L. E. L. to ring for coals, or to 
give any trouble to the neat-handed Phillis, who had so much to do! low 
we used to sit there, over au expiring fire, she unwilling to have it repleuish- 
ed, because the day’s séance was nearly over;—the little square was in 
gloom, the afternoon London mist had overspread it :— There will be no 
more callers to-day,"’ was her usual speech ; and, when not engaged, L. F. 
L. always, in the winter at least, sat with the family ina small square par- 
lour, lined with good book-shelves, and furnished with less precision than 
the guest-chamber. She composed and wrote, she teld me, ina small attic 
at the very top of the house, looking upon the octagon garden of Hans Place, 
dotted by the handful of children who play therein; upon the turning, too, 
down from Hans Street ; and thence might L. EL. spy out, like “ Sister 
Ann,” “ who was coming.” 

And numerous were the visitors: ladies of quality, who had read the 
sonnets of the poetess on ‘terraces by moonlight ;’ critics, and their victims; 
grave travellers, who had issued their quartos; young prodigies, old cox- 
combs, American tourists, brietless barristers, and profitless curates, all found 
an entrauce into that long parlour, opening behind into a drear enclosure ot 
a garden. How often lave | found my friend taking breath in that dingy 

arden, from the hot presence of a reviewer, or the chilling address of a 
acini author! How readily did she enter into the sympathies of 
those around her; soothe the blistered vanity, console the rejected, and 
congratulate the successful! How would she recapitulate (to me, who 
knew her so well) the occurrences of the morning! Her little touches of 
character were charming, and had the piquancy of satire, without its sting. 
It was an intoxicating career, to all appearance, but, like other intoxications, 
it had its collapse. She was not happy! 

It was long before I found that out, and even now, I do but partly guess 
the cause of those fluctuating spirits which break out into melancholy and 
complaint, in her writings. Most people think the writings and the character 
of L. E. L. a manifest contrast; [am not of that epinion. None of her 
works, indeed, either prose or poetry, give anything like a notion of the 
gaiety of her conversation, at times ;—the delicacy ot her discrimination, or 
the original turn of her repartees; but they affurd a real insight into the 
passionate feelings of her heart. Sensitive, constant creature! How was 
that heart afterwards wrung by disappointment! I am glad I did not wit- 
ness it all. 


I was abroad when L. E. L., as Mr. Blanchard relates, peremptorily re- 
jected the honest affections of oue who besought her to give him a legal right 
to protect her from the world’s censure ; I can therefore offer no account, 
either of the beginning or the close of that painful affair. When I returned, 
1 found that the establishment in Hans Place was broken up; the house was 
empty, and L. E. L. had been some time domesticated in Berkeley Street 
West, under the care of a lady as kind, and as respectable as those with 
whom she had resided for years. This lady also bret her, and she still 
loves her memory, us that of a daughter cherished and lost. Her power of 
attaching to her those with whom she lived was a peculiar attribute of 
L. E. L. Unlike those literary ladies (as bud as three-days’ agues) who, 
all-engrossed with themselves, mistake the privilege of preemiueuce, and 
are odious as women, selfish, hard, exacting, though sentimeutal and charm- 
ing in their works, L. E. L. was humble in her every-day deportment. All 
servants became fond of her; the humble crew of dependents found her 
patient of their errors, and careful of their feelings. Printers, and their 
emissaries ;—small, half-ruined publishers, for whom she wrote in many 
instances gratuitously, met with a courtesy which was inherent inher. No 
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but the wormwood never long preponderated in her disposition. She was 
still lauded and calumniated, flattered and betrayed, by balf the world.— 
What a picture of society! Butdepend on this, ye, whose eyes this retro- 
spect may reach, that the venom of mankind is called forth by the celebri- 
ty of others, as,—to what shall I compare it?—to the guano, may be, which 
scorehes up delicate plauts, kills animals, converts the roots of dahlias into 
blackened corses—but brings forward fat cabbages, coarse turnips, ungainly 
potatoes, and unsightly bean-stalks, into a coarse luxuriance of growth.— 
Some people escape wonderfully with their imperfections on their heads, 
and deserving to be shunned, they manage to keep their ground. How 
well is this itlustrated (I hate the common word, but can find no other) in 
the. exquisite novel of ‘Violet.’ Poor Violet—(is it moral or not to pity 
her !)—humbled, repentant, crushed, creeps into her opera-box, a shawl 
thrown around the form which had once exhibited on the stage ; she dares 
not raise her eyes to the high-born and well-established matrons about 
aud arouud her. She looks straight forward, and sees her former associate, 
a woman of the world, a woman of intrigue, but married ; she beholds her 
received, undaunted, her sins well-varnished over, her reputation secure.— 
Yet, those who could dive into the recesses of thought, would find the 
breaking heart of Violet half ready for Heaven ; that of the respectable 
friend filled with the deadliest and most culpable of passions. Well is 
it said by a lady whose course of life one blighting sin has defaced 
(and most jastly)—‘ I am not soconcerned and indignant at not being re- 
ceived by virtuous women; it is when I reflect by whom I am cut that my 
spirit rises to bitterness.’ 

The gifted and the unprotected can do nothing unseen. If an elderly 
friend waited for L. E. L.’s manuscript while she scored it off in her litle 
drawing-room, he was sure to be minuted by some ove who could tell you 
the next day, with precision of a witness in a court of justice, how long he 
had been there. Much was invented, much was amplified ; much was be- 
lieved by the distant and the unknown, nothing by those who were near 
and intimate with her whom her sex chose to vilify, and whom some of 
mine—I feel a spasm in my right foot when I think of it, a sort of impulse 
that I will not specify—were low enough to tax their empty brains to talk 
about. But let us have done with this. She had many true and generous 
fuiends. Among these, one instance: alady of the highest respectability, 
truly religions, the mother of grown-up daughters, long and intimately ac- 
quainted with L. E. L., upon her engagement with Mr. Maclean, saw the 
risk of further slander in that very engagement. She took the unprotected 
authoress to her own luxurious house, where propriety in its fairest forms— 
the respected mother, and her good and gentle daughters—guarded her 
whom her own sex should have shielded from reproach. And there she 
stayed until she left for Cape Coast Ca stle.But I forgot myself ; this was af- 
ter the time when her engagement to Mr. Maclean was renewed, and final- 
ly arranged. Let it pass ; and now for a few words on that engagement.— 
The common surmise is, that L. E. L., married the governor of Cape Coast 
to be married—to fly from the slander—to have a home and a sanction. No 
—these were not her reasons, for she was truly and ardently attached to one 
whom she declared was the only man she had ever loved.” She confided in 
him, she pined in his absence, she sacrificed for him the friends, the coun- 
try, the society, to which she had been accustomed. But she made one false 
step. Mr. Maclean had sought her hand in marriage ; it was promised : and 
then, after a temporary separation, after a kindly farewell, after several let- 
ters, written in the approved style of persons so situated in respect to each 
other, behold! the correspondence on the gentleman’s part suddenly ceased. 
No explanation—no regrets followed. Never shall I forget the auguish of 
my poor friend. I have often been touched to tears by that exquisite ex- 
clamation of Beatrice to Hero, ‘ Would I were a man, dear coz, that I could 
avenge thee!’ I am a man, but my hand was stayed, and I was compelled 
to see her suffer along, long attack of feverishness, depression, and inertia, 
and to be silent! 

Weeks passed away—weeks of that time when every one is away from 
London, and the few humanized creatures in it draw closer together. I eall- 
ed every day to inquire in Berkeley Street,—‘a little better—not so well—at 
last down stairs.’ I saw her. No news from Scotland?) No: but a thous- 
and surmises, a thousand hopes and conjectures, a certainty of anything but 
that he meant to withdraw, were hurriedly expressed; her cheek flushed as 
she spoke ;—I dropped the subject. A few weeks elapsed : I was a privi- 
legec person, and | called to take L. E. L., adrivein my cab. She came 
gaily out, but looked shattered, thin, and was careless in her attire. We 
drove round the inner circle of the Regent’s Park; it was a soft and bright 
morning, and the air blew freshly on the delicate cheek beside me. There 
was upon her face, nevertheless, that peculiar look of suffering which I never 
saw on any other countenance; as if every nerve had the tic doloureux—as 





being was ever more active in'serving others. But, to my point. 

I tound her, as I have said, variable in spirits, and so fe uncertain in 
temper, that she would sometimes break forth in a bitter invective upon the 
hollowness of society—the worldliness of all mankind—‘ everybody was 
selfish and cold—there was no one to be trusted—no one to be believed.’ 
But, the instant afterwards, her fine heart redeemed itself. She made ex- 
ceptions to her censure, spoke warmly and eloquently upon the merits of 
some friend—and often, suddenly breaking off in the middle of her harangue, 
would burst into a flood of tears—check them—walk about the room, and 
sit down again. This only happened once or twice; I cannot say I often 
saw L. E. L. shed tears. She was not a person to vent her sorrows in that 
way; but she had, when sorrowing, an indescribable expression, melancholy 
and imploring, almost agonized, which I never saw on any other face. [ 
hasten from the remembrance ;—looked she so when her sole English 
female attendant was sent from her, from Cape Coast, back to that England 
which poor L. E. L. so yearned to see,—when she was left to all the 
horrors of that mysterious castle ?—that castle on the rocks, to which she 
refers in her own touching manner, when she writes, ‘On three sides we 
are surrounded by the sea. [ like the perpetual dash on the rocks; one 


ifevery moment were torture. She abandoned herself to dejection, and 
spoke not. At last, | took the privilege of a friend, and gently remonstra- 
ted with her. I pointed out to her that she was unreasonable to indulge in 
sorrow fora man who had evidently given up all thoughts of her ; that it 
was inconsistent with the dignity due to herself—it was unworthy—unwise 
—distressing to her friends. She answered me—I did not dare to lock at 
her face as she spoke—(we drove round and round) but { hear her voice 
now; it was very low, and inexpressibly plaintive, as she said, ‘But I have 
never loved any one else.’ This was her reasoning, poor child of song ! and 
she profiered no other. [ answered not—she sank into silence. We drove 
on—the air seemed to soothe her—when suddenly she declared that she was 
tired and faint, and begged me, somewhat hastily, to take her home — I did 
so—and I saw her not again for some time But heard that she was con- 
stant to her (as she had then declared to me) first attachment, because she 
then refused an offer from a gentleman whom I knew by name. 

The next time that I saw L. E. L., she was all joy; Mr. Maclean had re- 
turned to London; she had seeu him; the engagement had been renewed. 
They were to be married in the spring. ‘ And to go to Cape Coast?’ [asked 
with a shiver. ‘ Yes,’ she answered carelessly, as if that arrangement were 





wave comes up after another, and is for ever dashed in pieces, like human 
hopes that ay swell to be disappointed. We advance—up springs the 
shining froth of love or hope, “a moment seen, and gone for ever.”’ 

I confess, the changing spirits of L. fh. L. did not surprise me. Her 
health was broken, and she rested solely on her own efforts. Her immediate 
relations also depended upon her exertions; and, believe me, the daily 
task-work, the begutifui lines for the ‘ Easter Offering,’ the ‘ Drawing-room 
Scrap Book,’ and other undertakings, were often penned when the throb- 
bing head would gladly have reposed upon her pillow, and the over-excited 
and restless mind week scarcely fix itself on its appointed theme ; and that 
with the loathing of a slave—a literary slave—to the enforced subject. 
Heavens! what a profanation to bow down that sweet Muse to such sub- 
jects as the tastes of the day suggested ! Sometimes flesh and blood re- 

lled against it—she had promised, on one occasion, a sonnet to some 
periodical ; worn out, the night before, by previous exertion, she had re- 
tired to rest without writing it. She slept long, as one, exhausted, a; 
perhaps her dreams were of some happier days, for she awoke refreshed. 
it was late; the eimissary of the journal had arrived—the poem was to go 
to press that morning. ‘The poetess sprang up—knelt down to her little 
writing-table, and, whilst the boy waited below, in a quarter of an hour's 
space, wrote some exquisite stanzas, and sent them off to the printer. 

But, in spite of great and constant success, she was always poor. I asked 

not why—in my opinion ‘tis a direct insult either to the dead or living to 
dive into their money matters, except you happen to be their executor, or 
to meddle with their cash accounts—a liberty you would not take with your 
own brother, unless he had become a bankrupt ; and nothing—no eh 
ever disgusted me more than the tradesmanlike exposition of poor Scott's 
concerns. I really thought, when I read it, it might have been a sort of 
parody upon those dull reports one sees in the Z'imes of the proceedings of 
the Bankruptcy Court—Mottram’s case in little ;—we wanted nothing but 
the name of Mr. Commissioner Fonblanque, or of his brother Williams, to 
complete the summary. So, dear L. E. L., I will not touch upon thy diffi- 
culties, in detail. I merely repeat ‘she was not rich.’ She had one vital, 
noble, absorbing object in view—the establishment and promotion of a 
brother, whose wants and whose means one may comprise in few words— 
he had been an Oxonian, and became a curate. Can one say more? And 
to this tie was every fond thought given; yes, whilst the world taxed her 
with more than levity, impugned her of debasing attachments, and pursued 
her with slanders, to this tie were her time, her health, her hopes, her 
prayers bestowed. 

But think not, ye who carelessly, or maliciously, or enviously repeated 
or invented calumnies of one of whom English women might well be proud 
—think not that your shafts fell powerless. They struck inte her heart.— 
Think not that the bravado, sometimes uttered, was not followed, in secret, 
by burning resentment, and bitter tears. Ye, who could convert the care- 


lessness of an occupied and innocent mind into proofs of guilt, be satisfied of 


this—the arrow sped—the wound it made wasa festering and deadly wound, 
and was never, never healed. I know it —I could tell by a thousand proofs 
by the bitterness which characterised a nature as kind as woman ever own- 
ed—by the very endeavour to conceal the pang—by the pride which now 
burst forth from one as devoid of that quality heretofore, as she was of the 
envy which she encountered. I knew it, by the sudden and sharp, feverish 
illness, with no source but a harassed and over-wrought mind, a wounded 
spirit that disdained, on that one point, sympathy, and shrunk, on that one 
point, from confidence. 


Her gaiety was now forced; and I noticed, for the first time, a sharpness | left London before the event. 
. Her spirits, which heretofore had had the aroma and the 


in her replies. 


of little moment; and indeed she all along —_ of her einigrating to that 
Land of Death in the same light fashion as if she were going to take a journey 
into Yorkshire. She was now all excitement—I hardly dare to call it joy; 
it was, at any rate, such joy as one feels after being pulled up out of a wet 
ditch, and told that one has three miles to walk home: it was the joy of a 
person released from a pressing sorrow, but not restored to ultimate peace 
of mind. I do not mean to otter explanation here; I merely state what I 
saw, or fancied I saw. There was always to ne a mystery in the sudden 
breaking off and the sudden renewal of that ill omened engagement; I did 
think its dissolution might have been caused by some kind friend repeating 
certain reports to Mr. Maclean; but I was mistaken. And to do Mr. Mac- 
lean justice, he showed a thorough contempt of those slanders; he treated 
them as’ aman wonld do, who knows the world well, and who understood 
the character of women better than one would have conjectured 

Well, they were engaged; and I must here declare, for the sake of m 
future emancipation from the jokes of saucy cousins, that [ never in my life 
said one word of love to L. E. L.on my own account. If I had, she would 
have answered me as she did to another friend, whom she did not wish to 
lose asa friend, but had rejected as a lover; the answer was very good, 
but on second thoughts, I will not put it down in this retrospect ; it may 
have been a circular that she kept for her admirers, and I do not wish to 
give offence. 

All was now fixed as fate; but I never could see L. E. L. I saw, once, 
the ghost-like form of him whom she named to me as her future lord, and 
he seemed to me like one who had buried all joy in Africa, or whose feelings 
had been frozen up during his last inauspicious visit to Scotland; but since 
mine is a retrospect of the departed, not a volley of shafts at the living, I will 
say little more of one who must ever bear about in his heart a mournful re- 
membrance of the wife suddenly snatched from him, and who must associate 
with his own country her image when he took her from her English home. 
Mr. Maclean, I know, pointed out strongly the disadvantages and dangers of 
his colonial station, and he certainly warned the destined one of what she 
had to encounter ; but she was resolute. 

The marriage took place, to a certain extent, privately ; and it was not 
acknowledged till a month afterwards—why, I never could tell ; and if Mrs. 
Maclean were satistied, I had no right to be displeased. At last it a »peared 
in the papers, and she prepared for her departure. I rarely saw her, for 
she was, to my surprise, as much involved in literary pursuits as ever; 
writing to the last moment, and making arrangements, on the eve of her de- 
parture, for new works, and she was, evidently, to be no more independent 
of exertion than if she had remained single. But her spirits had evidently 
revived ; she appeared generally cheerful, as in earlier em her mind never 
once misgave ber, as to the climate or the mode of life which she was des- 
tined to encounter. One day I called on her; she was taking leave of a 
foreigner. a publisher, to whom she had been peculiarly kind. The poor 
man could scarcely utter his thanks, in his broken English. His expressions 
would have been ludicrous if they had not proceeded from the heart, and 
their truth attested by eyes swimining in tears. And it was for no common 
benefits that he thanked L. EF. L. For years she had given him her aid 
eratuitously, for his publication. She assured him that she would still do so. 
“Ah! but you will not be here. [ shall not have them from your hand.’ 
He retired, overcome. I, too, took my leave. . 
ov one occasion. 

The last Coronation took place the very day before the departure of L. E. 

She, who once had enjoyed all exciting amusements, had hoped to have 

But it was not so. 
The night before that on which Victoria was crowned, was, as everyone 


I saw her no more except 
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raving lunatics. The lucid interval did not come till a week afterwards,— 
That night, surely everyone must remember, how post-Lorses were harryin 
in, and what cargoes of band-boxes were on every carriage, how omnibuseg 
even ran as if they had right to share in the general delirium, and all the 
cabmen drove as if they were tipsy. I am persuaded there were not ten 
people in London that night, sound in their reason. 
making shake-downs for country cousins of their master’s, in desperate haste 
—foot-boys were cleaning shoes over night. Everything but washing and 
eating was to be done six hours before the usual tine. Ladies were dress. 
ing for the Abbey at twelve o’clock. 
do, at midnight. Well! I think I should have done the same if I had 
paid ten guineas for a peep at the ceremony—(and this, without Prince 
Albert—it was dear !) 
To add to the general fatigue, and prepare themselves better for the ex. 
ploits of the next day, it was the fashion, that night, to give a party, this was 
a proof of the predominant insanity. Creatures who were to steal out be- 
fore the cock crew should have gone to roost with the fowls. Nature say 
so; there was, however, a good reason why a party should be given for L. 
E. L., ouce more to collect arouud her those whom she had often cheered, 
and whom she valued. 
I am told it was an interestiag evening. Several persons of rank, many 
of high talent, friends in the true sense, some of them, for their friendship 
has survived the grave, bade her adieu that evening; among the rest, the 
good and kind, and ill-fated Earl of Munster, who always manifested ay in 
terest in the talents of L. E. L., and who valued her merits. I was wot pre. 
sent—I had a glimpse of her the next day. 
She was overwhelmed with tickets for the d¢éj 
and, for a short time, she looked on the wonivatied pageant from the window 
of St. James’s Street. As the Lancers, in a style never to be forgotten, rode 
down the street, I, who had mingled with the crowd, caught a glimpse— 
my last glimpse of L. E. L. 1 saw her white veil thrown back as she rose 
quickly, and leant forward to look on those proud horsemen—the flower of 
the aristocracy. The next day she had depaated. 
Seven years have passed away, since on New Year’s Day, 1838, I heard 
that she had died—that bright intellect was extinct—that noble heart had 
ceased to beat. All we know of her death is this: she was found, ha/f an 
hour after taking from a black boy a cup of coffee, brought by her order, 
leaning against the door of her chamber, sitting as if she had sunk down in 
an effort to rush to the door forhelp. A bruise was on her cheek—a slight 
bruise on the hand, which was pressed upon the floor :—(these details were 
not in the inquest, but are ¢rue)—an empty phial (so said the maid who 
found her) in her hand. The same day witnessed her death—the coroner's 
inquest—the interment of her loved remains. This is all we know: how 
she died, whether by the fiat which calls many to their last account withou: 
a moment's warning; or, but I will not—I cannet pursue the speculation; 
she is goue! Some future day the dread mystery may, perhaps, be solved 
———————_—_—_—. 
From the Court Journal. 


THE QUEEN’S VISITS. 


The Queen on Monday departs from Windsor, to honour the Duke of 
Buckingham with a visit at his magnificent seat of Stowe. Her Majesty 
will afterwards proceed to Strathfieldsaye. It is a striking proof of the 
ainiable qualities of the Hero of Waterloo that he is selected by a young and 
beautiful Queen, not as her counsellor only, but as her friend. The propos 
ed visit to Strathfieldsaye is a new mark of the regard her Majesty, since 
her accession to the throne, has constantly manifested towards the illustrious 
Duke. More fortunate than the hero of Blenheim, the Duke of Wellington 
has enjoyed the unbounded confidence of each of the Monarchs he has ser 
ed in succession; and that confidence has resulted, not so much froin his 
unequalled reputation, as from experience of his profound sagacity, his hi-: 
aud noble nature, his frankness in council and promptitude in action, a1 
his pure principles of patriotism and loyalty. 
It would always be a gratifying spectacle to see her Majesty mingling in 
graceful intercourse with the highest nobles of her realm; but there ar 
considerations connected with the Royal visits of the present reign whi 
invest them with political importance, and render them valuable as aidin: 
to secure the permanence of the constitution, and the stability of the throne 
A state never appears to so much advantage in the eyes of the world, au: 
is never so safe, or stands so fair a chance of internal peace and prosperity 
as when its nobility are in close alliance with the Crown ; and the Cour’ 
uniting all — within its splendid circle, presents an union of the dignity 
power, and megnificence of the land. 
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Factions can be of little moment or danger while the natural aristocracy 
the realin are bound to the throne by personal regard for the Monarch, «a 
by principles of ffeteditary attachment and loyalty. Yet since the days | 
EGabeth, our Mgnarchs have appeared rather as political chief magistrate: 
indispensable to the working of the constitution, than as the sun of the « 
cial system, diffusing abroad, without distinction of party, the warmth » 
brilliancy of its rays. 

Elizabeth wis the first of the Tudors who reigned free from all dreai 
dynastic opposition. She felt that she could implicitly trust her nebles, w 
fumiliarly mix with them. Her throne was surrounded and supported | 
the great families of the kingdom, and this circumstance contributed in » 
slight degree to the glories of her long and memorable reign. 

The race of the Stuarts was never grafted into the English heart. T! 
nobles looked on James, if not with jealousy or mistrust, with coldness, 
contented themselves with paying him the decent respect due to his crow 
The troubles of Charles came upon him before he could restore that clo: 
alliance between the crown and aristocracy, and that correspondence 
feeling and interests, to be produced only by constant and kindly intercour 
which had been interrupted by the reign of his father. Had Charles ' 
First been a Tudor, the revolution would have been impossible. Const: 
tional freedom might have advanced, but the position of the monarch wo: 
have been secure from assault 

The second Charles and the second James mounted an English thro 
after their exile, foreigners in heart, feeling, and principle. The aris'4 
cracy was alienated from the Court; and James, as a natural consequence, t: 

From the revolution of 1683 until almost onr own day, there has not cra 
to exist a dynastic opposition, which compelled the Sovereign to thr’ 
himself into the hands of a party, and to regulate his Court, not for the: 
neral benefit of the kingdom, but for the advantage of his cabinet. Thu | 
lost its dignity and splendour as the head of society, and became degra” 
into a mere instrument of administration The first two Georges fulfil” 
the political functions of sovereignty, but were in no other respect Eng 
monarchs. The dynastic — survived even through the reigu 
George the Third. Witu all the amiable qualities of that good monarc|i, 
yet wanted the regal taste which could throw round the Court the lustr 
had known in the times of the Plantagenets and the Tudors. 

With the reign of Victoria a new era has commenced in court histor 
The throne and the peerage are now not two estates, but one. The ™ 
arch has lost all jealousy of her nebles; her nobles have lost the wis 
coerce their Sovereign. For the first time for the last two centuries, 
find the whole peerage united in affectionate and dutiful attachment to 
office and person of the Sovereign. Whatever parties may hencefort! ‘ 
vide the state, must lose their power as they approach the throne. Rw” 
above the tumult of political violence, it will see the rage of faction sci!" 
ed at its feet, and in the stormiest periods of partisan warfare, wil! st?’ 
a steady radiance abroad, aud command universal homage. 

Our own conviction is so strong that the Monarch should be the hea! 
the nation, and that the Court should comprehend, without distinctio 
party, all that is illustrious in the land, that we rejoice to see the nt" 
rales of exclusiveness broken through, which have in previous ages |i! 
the dispensations of Royal favour. We hope that, at no distant day, Wo) 
and Arundel will be graced by the presence of Majesty, as well as >!" 
and Strathfieldsaye. In the graceful intercourse with her nobles so li]! 
begun by the Queen, no fancied political necessities should be allow” 
fetter the gracious aad generous impulses of that beneficent will! whic! !” 
sumes that the whole body of the peerage is actuated by motives of «’ 
patriotism, and refuses to believe that any brow which wears ac! 
can harbour any thoughts inimical to the honour and brightness 
Crown. 

From the Queen’s mag so visits to their Graces of Buckingha" ’ 
Wellington, we may fairly hope that her Majesty will receive unmix* * 
tification. We know with what enthusiastic welcome she will be re 
The forms of chivalry may be past, but its spirit has yet a home amo! 
The hearts that will surround her Majesty will be not a jot the less 
and devoted to her service than if they wore corsets of steel. Int 
lery of Stowe, full of historic recollections, the Queen will see the }” 
of many a princely Buckingham ; but among them all, will find not 
truer heart than he who now worthily bears that name. 

Some short account of this magnificent domain may not be uninter 
at the present moment to our readers. We find that Stowe is situat 
hundred deanery of Buckingham, nearly three miles to the not! 
of the county town. The manor was given by Robert Doyly tot 
and convent of Oseney. Henry VILI. granted it to Robert King, firs' 

o* Oxford, who in 1590 surrendered it to the crown, and it was ¢! 
Sir Thom as Crompton and another person, who immediately cov’ 





P irkling of champague,had become like the etfervescence of a saline draugh'; | must acknowledge, one of general insanity: London one great, though free 








to John Temple Esq.’ His father Peter Temple was the first of the 
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8 run who settled at Stowe about the year 1554, probabiy as lessee under the 
akers Bishop of Oxford. Sir Thomas Temple of Stowe was created a Baronet in 
ds.— 1512. His great-grandson, who distinguished himself by his military skill 
rying and bravery, was created Baron Cobham 1714, and in 1718 advanced to the 
buses rank of a Viscount, with the name, with a collateral remainder to his sister 
ll the Hester, the wife of Richard Grenville, Esq., and her heirs male. On the 
tten FF death of Lord Cobham, the title of Baronet descended to a younger branch 
were of the Temple tamily, in which it still remains. Mrs. Grenville became Vis- 
haste countess, aud was svon afterwards created Countess ‘Temple. Thus the 
¢ and family of the Grenvilles obtained the possession of the mansion, estate, and 
dress. titles. The present owner was created Duke of Buckingham in the year 
hos 1822. 
hed The approach to Stowe, from Buckingham, is very fine, particularly as 
Prince you pass through a Corinthian arch 60 feet in height. From this spot you 
have a most favourable view of the noble mansion and its surrounding 





he ex- scenery. 


1is Was The house was originally built by Peter Temple, Esq., in the reign of 
ut be- Queen Elizabeth, and rebuilt by Sir Richard Temple, K.B. His son, Lord 
“e say Cobham, built « new front, and added the wings; but it was improved to its 
for L present inaguificence by the late Karl Temple, who again rebuilt the front, 
heered which now extends 916 feet, the central part is 454. The saloon is a very 

singular and magnificent room, of an oval form, 60 feet in length and 43 in 
» Many breadth. On the frieze isa Roman triumph and sacritice, extending all 
mdship round the room, executed in alto-relieve by Valdre ; the principal figures 
pst, the are copied from the pillars of Trajan and Antonine, and other public build- 
. ay in ings at Rome. The state drawing-room is 50 feet by 32, the state gallery 70 


feet by 25; the library occupies the space which was before filled by the 
drawing and dining-room, it is the same size as the gallery. This noble 
clubs ; mansion Contains a numerous und valuable collection of pictures of the old 


aot pre- 


vindow masters, and many portraits. The chapel is wainscotted with cedar, and 
on, rode hung with crimson velvet. Over the communion-table is a copy of that 
impse— sweet picture at Wilton, by Rubeus, called the Holy Lamb. The sides are 
she rose decorated with eight paintings from scripture history, and among the orna- 


ments are some tine pieces of carving by Gibbons. 

The gardens, which occupy 400 acres, exhibit an extraordinary specimen 
of what may be effected by art, with scarcely any assistance from nature, 
the varied surface having been produced almost entirely by the labour of 
the hand, upon ground which was originally nearly level. They were 
first desigued by Lord Cobham, assisted by Bridgeman and Kent ; to the 
taste of the latter, they owe most of their present beauty. Some of the va- 
rious temples, aud other buildings which adorn these gardens, were design- 
ed by Kent; other by Vanburgh, Gibbs, &c. The beanties of Stowe have 
beeu extolled in poetry by Pope and West, who spent many festive hours 
with its noble owuer, Lord then, and some of the most celebrated of their 
literary contemporaries. When genius and talent were blended in such 
4 without close union, we cannot but imagine that “ the feast of reason and the flow of 
eculation: soul” were happily realized. 

solved Of Strathfieldsaye, the other residence about to be honoured by the pre- 

sence of Royalty, our remarks must, for the present, be brief. ‘It is well 
known that when a grateful country voted a munificent grant to their illus- 
trious hero, the victor of the victorious, for the purchase of a suitable do- 
main whereon to erect a palace, search having been made nearly in every 
county in England, strathfieldsaye was the chosen spot selected, in a great 
measure from the circumstance of the mansion not being of so distinguished 
a character as to forbid the idea of its giving place to the magnificent palace, 
which it was theu intended should be erected as the Blenheim of Waterloo. 
The old mansion, as it now stands, displays nothing striking in its architec- 
ture or decoration, but isa capacious and comfortable dwelling. It has ac- 
quired sufficient celebrity from being the residence of the illustrious Dake 
to becoine a marked feature in the future history of our country. 
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THE WORTH OF A PEBBLE. 


About noon, one day in the year 1760, the Marquis Gaston de Maubreuil 
was seated in his dressing room, when his valet entered, and announced M. 
Garnon, the jeweller. 

‘I know....1 expected him’.... said the Marquis. ‘Show him in, and 
take care that I win not interrupted whilst Lam talking to hin.’ 

The valet bowed, and was about to withdraw, when the Marquis called 
him back. 

‘Maubin' The Marquise has not returned home ?.... has she 7’ 

‘No, Monsieur. Madame gave orders that the carriage was not to go for 
ber uutil four o'clock.’ y 

*Well!.... very well! .... But mind, you need not mention to the Mar- 
quise that Garnon has been here... . And do not name the mutter to the ser 
vants—especilly to Suzette, fur she is sure to tell her mistres.’ 

Maubin retired, after having ushered in Garnon, the court jeweller. ... 
the indispensable coafidant of most of the fasnionable extravazancies and 
and follies of the day. 

At the time here referred to, the Marquis Gaston de Maubreuil was a 

handsome young man, in the enjoyment of an ample fortune. He had been 
married about turee years to Mdlle de H iut-Bussy ; and though the belov- 
ed husband of a most charming woman, yet he was on the point of co:mmit- 
ung ou of those acts of folly which never fail to bring repentance in after 
lite, Having been accidentally introduced to a certain Florentine adventu- 
ress, @ woutn of dazzling beauty, he had conceived for her an ardent  pas- 
sion... ca passion, however, which, in proportion as it was sudden and vio- 
leut, promised to be transient. In spite of the most assiduous court, and 
many costly gifts, the Marquis seemed to have made but little advance in the 
lady's favour; and on the eve of the day on which hereceived the visit feom 
the jeweller, he had promised to present to the beautiful Marchesa Guidetta 
4 parure as brilliant as worn by the English Ambassadress at the lust ball at 
Versailles. ‘ 

‘I know your good taste, and therefore I will take the gift on credit,’ re- 
plied the Marchesa. ‘But to be frank with you, my dear Marquis, 1 can 
never be yours in this country. Our feelings must be already kuown; and 
it secs to me that the eyes of every one are upon us. To-day, or to-:mor- 
row, the Marquise may know all....1 tremble at the thought of discovery. 
Cau you uot fiud some pretence for making a journey? Iam about to re- 
turn to Italy... . possibly you may contrive to uccompany me thither. The 
charins of my ative laad would, in my eyes, be increased a hundred-fold if 
you were there with me. And then, Gaston, when I am very happy 
= inay perhaps find me more kind. — Till then, I dare not bid you 

ope. 
_ To these words, uttered tenderly and persuasive 
ns lips, the ——— could reply ouly by r: 

e consented to all, and immediately dispatched ; : $8 stating 
is ing ceed hes eta le oe ¢ melee, to Garnon, stating 

_* Maitre Gurnon,’ said the Marquis, when the jeweller was seated before 
him, ‘1 want two things. First the very finest pa rure that you can farnish 


me with ; and next, the most inviolable secrecy respecting the purchase 
of it.’ 
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‘Sir,’ said the jeweller, ‘I have at present some articles which would 
lease the taste of an Emperor... : As to my discretion, you have, | think, 
ftener than once put it to the test, and never, I believe... . of course you 
ish to have diamonds.’ , 

* Certainly, Garnon ; the very finest brilliants.’ 

‘I think IT have something that will suit you—something quite uni- 
ve—gold enamelled in black, exquisitively wrought on the ‘edges, Dia- 
onds set in this way reflect the brightness of the sun’s rays.’ . 

‘That wiJl do—that will do ad:nirably !’ ; 

‘ Possibly you would like a diadem ?’ 

Yes,’ said the Marquis, emphatically, recollecting the beautiful black 
tresses of the Marchesa 

‘Lam afraid,’ said the jeweller, ‘that [ have not at present adiadem suffici- 
ntly spleudid to offer you; but I can soon get one ready, and 1 can mount 
08 & Inost superb diamond—one of the purest water, and of admirable 
* ? in short, a jewel equal to that which I set in the diadem of the Mar- 
use de Maubreuil’s parure de noces. Indeed, it is in all respects so like 


ca iamonel, that when it was offered to me for sale I tonk it to be theiden- 
one, 
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otives © ; Impossible! exclaimed the Marquis. 

¥ etpectpto A erent impossible ; but [ have known many curious accidents 

at Madd Sias*aies of Lhe !....tlowever, | am rather inclined to think 

sh we oe tamoud is the finer of the two. I erhaps you willallow me 

Wien th ‘m, for I have brought mine in my pocket. 

my faery word, the Marquis hastily rose from his chair, as if under 

mmunic ee t= ne uneasiness. He left the apartment by a door 
yee EH a harrow passage, which separated his dressing-room 
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‘non eagerly opened the casket, aud taking out the diadem, | 
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Che Albion. 


ps forty years, and that I am too geod a judge of fine stones to be deceiv- 
ed.’ 








_ ‘Pardon me, Garnon, if I have been too hasty,’ said the Marquis, resum- 
ing his coinposure..... ‘Possibly you may be right.... But leave me now 
----I wish to be alone.’ 

_‘ Aud when shall I return to receive your commands for the diadem Mon- 
sleur ?” 

‘Oh, any time....after to-day. But go now.’ 

As soon as the jeweller was gone, the Marquis seized the bell-rope and 
rang violently. His valet entered 

‘Maubin, do you know whether the Marquise has returned home yet ?’ 

‘Notyet, Monsieur....The carriage is ordered to go fur Madame at four 
o'clock. 

‘Oh! I recollect....you told me so befure....you need not wait.’ 

The Marquis rang again and again to make the same inquiry; and Maubin 
who every time gave him the same answer, was not a little surprised at his 
master’s impatience and agitation. 

At length, a few minutes after four o’clock, the Marquis heard the rattlin 
of carriage wheels in the court-yard of the hotel. He took up the jewe 
casket, and passing through the narrow passage already mentioned, he en- 
tered the Marchioness’s dressing-room. At that moment, how far trom his 
thoughts were the diamond parure, the journey to Italy, and the beautiful 
Guidetta. 

After the lapse of a very few moments, the dressing-room door opened, 
and Armande de Haut-Bussy, Marquise de Maubreuil, entered, in all the 
glory of youth, grace, and candid beauty. At sight of her husband, who was 
standing with his arms folded, his lips compressed, and his forehead con- 
tracted by a deep frown, Arimande started, und seemed for a moment over- 
come by surprise. 

‘My dear Gaston,’ said she, advancing to him with outstretched hand. 

‘Madame,’ said the Marquis, in a tune of chilling coldness, ‘ be pleased 
to inform me why, instead of the diamond originally set in this diadem, you 
think fit to adorn your brow with this worthless pebble.’ 

Armande stuod perfectly calm. Not a muscle of her beautiful face was 
agitated ; no symptom of fear betrayed itself in her looks. 

‘Gaston !’ said she, in her very gentlest manner, ‘I feel assured that you 
must suffer painfully in thus addressing me.... This evening, if you will 
consent to stay at home, I will relate to you the history of the worthless peb- 
ble, as you term it. And when I have told you all, you may vent as mucli re- 
proach on me as you think fit.... Will you remain at home, this evening ? 

* Madame, J insist on knowing all this very moment.’ 

‘ Be seated then, my Lord, and you shall know all. Your unreasonable 
anger provokes immediate disclosure. You shall hear my narration, and I 
beg you will not interrupt it.’ Then turning to Suzette, who with more 
curiosity than discretion, was officiously offering her services to her lady— 
‘You may leave the room,’ added the Marquise, ‘and give directions that I 
ain not at home to any one who may call.’ So saying, the Marquise de 
Manbreuil drew her chair close to that of her husband, and in alow tone 
of voice, addressed him as follows :— 

‘About two years ago you took me to Artois, your native place as well 
asmine, We were to pass the summer in the ancient Chateau of Sarteville, 
which during several centuries has been the patrimonial inheritance of the 
Maubreuils. In that romantic abode, apart trom the tumult of the world, 
with hearts overflowing with mutual affection, we passed many happy days 
—ays to which I now look back with mingled feelings of pleasure and 
regret. 

*Oue morning you received a letter from Paris. The Chevalier de Ker- 
vore, your dearest friend, wrote to request you would second him in a very 
urgent matter—an affair of honour. ‘To my very great sorrow, you imme- 
diately set out for Paris, and I remained alone at Sarteville, deeply distress- 
ed at our separation the first since our marriage. The days 
which succeeded your departure were the most unhappy of my life. You 
remember, Gaston, when first I knew you, when Lleftthe convent . . I 
loved you with all the ardour and sincerity of a young Penstonnaire before 
she receives her first lesson from the world. Marriage made no change in 
my sentiments. When you left me at Sarteville, my affection was undimin- 
ished; and so it continues still, It is a sentiment which nothing can eradi- 
cate from iny heart; and though it flatters your vauity, do not presume on it 
to meke me miserable. 

‘I will notattempt to describe the anguish I suffered, or the many tears 
I shed after our parting at Sarteville. On each succeeding day time seemed 
to linger more and more tardily. TL sought recreation; and the only one 
which afforded ine any enjoyment was riding on horseback. Attended by 
a single servant, and not unfrequently quite alone, [loved to revisit those 
spots which bad been our favourite haunts when we were together. Though 
not by my side, you were still in my heart; aud while the birds fluttered 
over inv head, and the breezes fanned the branches of the trees, 1 have often 
wished that they could be my messengers, to convey to you assurances of 
my love,and prayers for your speedy return. 

‘One summer day [ rode out unattended, and tempted by the fineness of 
the weather, | extended my ride to a greater distance than usual. I had un- 
knowingly passed beyond the boundary of your estates, and at the approach 
of sunset, I found myself at the entrance of a forest, in a part of the country 
with which 1 was unacquainted. The calmness of the hour, and the repose 
of every surrounding object, inspired me with undetinable feelings of quiet 
ude, hope, and consolation. The sum was deseeuding slowly behind the 
trees, and the refulgence of his rays, as they darted through the thickly- 
tufted branches, reminded me of those descriptions of enchanted forests 
which we read of in fairy tales. Nothing was heard but the melodious sing- 
ing of birds, and the gentle rustling of the leaves in the evening breeze. 1 
gave my horse the rein, und his slow, measured pace kept ap the dreamy 
melancholy of my thoughts. Proceeding along a secluded path in the fo- 
rest, Leame withiu sight of a cottage, apparently inhabited by very poor 
people, Snddenly a piercing shriek thrilled ny whole frame a ie 
It was the shriek of a woman the frantic outcry of grief and 
despair. Without pansing to reflect—without hesitating for a moment, | 
sprang from my horse and ran to the cottage, 

‘Oli! Gaston, it is impossible to describe the scene I beheld on enter- 
ing the door! ‘The dim light enabled me to discern an aged and meagre- 
looking woman, seated in a chair, upright and motionless. Her hands, ap- 
parently joined for prayer, seemed to have fallen listlessly into her lap.— 
Her eyes were fixed. and her livid and wrinkled countenance bore a , ai 
expression of grief. 

‘I saw at once that she could not be the person who had uttered the 
screain I had heard a few moments previously; and glancing round the 
chamber I descried another female, apparently young, stretched on a mi- 
serable bed, on which she seemed to have suddenly thrown herself, her face 
being on the coverlet.  [ approached, and laid my hand on her. ‘Oh! mo- 
ther, mother, he is dead !—he is dead! she exclaimed, amidst choking sobs, 
under the supposition that the old woman was the person who stood be- 
side her. She endeavoured to raise herself wp, bur sank on the ground, her 
head resting ou the edge of the bed. 

‘At this moment a ray of the departing sun penetrated the narrow win- 
dow of the hut, and 1 beheld on the pillow the pale cold face of a dead 
child 

‘I now understood the whole. The child had just expired, and the 
shriek I heard had followed his last breath. My heart bled as I gazed on 
this picture of inconsolable sorrow, heightened by every sign of miserable 
and long endured poverty. I looked first at the lifeless corpse of the child, 
then at the poor mother; frantic with grief, and falling on my knees, 
I fervently prayed that if ever 1 should become a mother, [ might die be- 
fore my child. ° 

‘T was still kneeling, when the cottage door opencd, and two men en- 
tered. By the glimmering twilight from without, | could discern that 
one of them was habited asa peasant, and the other ina black suit. 

‘“Ta that you, Simon?” inquired the old woman, roused from her stu- 
por by their entrance. 

*“ Yes, mother,” replied the peasant, “ I have brought the Doctor.” 

** Too late! Simon.” 

‘ A stifled groan was uttered by the peasant. He stepped up to the bed, 
and raising the disconsolate mother, affectionately embraced her. “ Jeanne,” 
said he, “ bear up, the dear child is now atrest . . . . he 
is happy!” But Jeanne disengaged herself from his embrace, and throw- 
ing herself on the lifeless body of her child, began to sob and weep. 

* The peasant hastened to prepare a lamp, and when it was lighted, he 
first became aware of my presence. “Ah!” he exclaimed with amaze- 
ment, “you here, Mademoiselle ?—Madame,” he added, correcting him- 
self 
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‘“T believe,” said he, “I have the honour of addressing the daughter of 
Count de Haut-Bussy, oue of my patients. You, Madame, possibly do not 
remember old Doctor Garnier, though you have often seen me in your 
father’s house ?”’ 

‘T held out my hand to him. 

‘“ What grief! what mise.y !’ said the Doctor, glancing round him. | 

‘Simon heard him, and interrupted us, exclaiming, “ Alas! sir, all this 

vief and misery have been brought hither by Jeanne’s seducer. . . . Oh! 
if I only knew him. . . . If | knew the villain who has thas remorseless- 
ly forsaken his victim and her child, unmoved by the tears of Jeanne and 
her peer blind mother If Jeanne had ever disclosed his name, L 
would have avenged her wrongs, and his life should have been the sacrifice. 
- + + + But I never could discover it,” continued Simon. “I have pardon- 
ed Jeanne, and I have loved her child as if it had been my own. Poor 
little innocent! I hoped that it would recover .. . and then we should 
have been married. Ah! heaven sometimes punishes severely |” 

‘ Poor Simon, who had hitherto struggled to master his sorrow, now burst 
into tears. Jeanne still continued sobbing bitterly, and her old mother, 
seated in the arm-chair, remained motionless and - iy 

‘Suddenly Simon's grief gave way to a fearful burst of indignation. He 
raised his head, and his eyes flashed angrily.—‘ Mother,” said he, hastily 
rising, and grasping the hands of the blind woman—“ Mother, you know 
the name of the villain who has blighted your daughter’s happiness. Tell 
it me! Tell it me! I insist on knowing it!” 

‘ These words, uttered in a tone of fearful rage, brought Jeanne to reason. 
Springing from the bedside, she darted across the room with one bound, 
and threw herself at the old woman’s feet. At that moment the light of 
the lamp fell full on her face, and she looked truly beautiful. “ Silence ! 
mother,” she exclaimed. 

‘ But it was too late. The old woman had uttered the name—“ The Mar- 
quis Gaston de Maubreuil !” 

‘ [t came like a thunderbolt on all present. Simon's rage, Jeanne’s grief, 
my sympathy—all were instantly suspended. The Doctor and Simon fixed 
their eyes ou me, and Jeanne, with the quickness of female instinct, guess- 
ing who I was, darted at me a look of hatred. I stood cold and motion- 
less, and felt ready to expire. 

‘Simon was the first to recover self-possession, and advancing to me, said, 
“ Be not alarmed, Madame, I can never forget the gratitude 1 owe to your 
family. All those whom you regard must to me be sacred.” Then turn- 
ing to Garnier, he added—* Doctor, your assistance here is now unavailing. 
. . .. Itis growing late. Madame cannot return home alone. Will you 
escort her ?’ 

‘In about an hour afterwards,’ pursued the Marquise, ‘I was seated in 
an apartment of the chateau: and with feelings still agitated by the scene I 
had witnessed, was conversing with my father’s old friend, Doctor Garnier. 
. . « « Our conversation ended with the following words, addressed by me 
to the Doctor :—‘ It is all settled then. You will purchase the farm—sign 
the agreement—in short, manage the whole business in your name, as if 
acting for yourself; and on my return to Paris I will remit the money. I 
need not enjoin you to observe discretion, Doctor; it is one of the virtues of 
your profession, and I know you have it.. That you' will manage the busi- 
ness adroitly, I also feel contident. Try to get everything settled, so that 
Simon and Jeanne may be pnt in possession of the hows on their wedding- 
day. But you must be very cautious, or all our plans will be defeated.— 
The young inan is high-spirited, and he will sonal refuse anything coming 
through the intervention of the Marquis. Therefore, let it not be suspect- 
ed that my husband has anything to do with the business. Perhaps—at all 
events, I Snes I am doing a good action. But remember, Doctor, it is my 
earnest desire that you never mention it. I trust that my secret will be as 
inviolable in your keeping as the avowal of an error confided to a confes- 
sor.”’ 

‘The old Doctor promised to obey my wishes, and bade me farewell. 

‘Soon afterwards, Gaston, you returned to Sarteville, and your affection- 
ate attention gradually dispelled the gloomy feelings created by the discov- 
ery [had recently made. “ All this happened before our marriage—before 
he ever saw me,” I used to say to myself. But this reasoning was fruitless ; 
my jealousy took alarm at the past; and the beautiful Jeanne and her child 
not unfrequently haunted my dreams. At length, yieldiug to my entreaties. 
you consented, even before the autumn had fairly set iv, to quit Sarteville ; 
and we returned to Paris. 

‘No sooner was I there, than I began to make arrangements for fulfilling 
my promise to Dr. Garnier. To please you, Gaston, I had, since our mar- 
riage, expended a great deal on my toilette, and, consequently, [was very 
pour. Fearing to excite your suspicion if L asked you tor mouey, I devis- 
ed au expedient for raising the required sum without your kuowledge. 1 
went one day to a jeweller, ou whose secrecy I could rely, and sold him the 
finest diamond in my parure, directing him to set a mock one in its stead. 
The produce of this sale purchased the farm iu which Simon and Jeame re- 
side. Now, Gaston, I have made my confession; consider whether you can 
grant me absolution.’ F 

The Marquis threw himself at the fect of his wife, and whilst he covered 
his face with his hands, a tear started to his eye. 

‘ Armande,’ said he ; ‘dear Armaude, you shall know all! It ismy turn 
to confess. This very day I was going... .’ 

‘Hush! hush!’ said the charming and generous Marquise, smiling and em- 
bracing her lusband. ‘1 want to know nothing. . . . All I wish, is to love 
and be loved with confidence. But | have a request to make, and IT hope 
you will grant it.—It is, that you will allow the worthless pebble to remain 
in my diadem, I prize it more highly than the most costly diamond ; for it is 
the memorial of a family’s happiness.’ 

* . * — * 
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The Marquis aud Marquise de Maubreuil spent the following summer at 
the Chatean de Sarteville. Armande often smiled when she recollected 
the jealous fears which haunted her during her preceding sojourn in that 
ancient domain; and, though Jeanne was not less pretty than before, the 
lady no longer felt uneasy at her near proximity to the chateau. Very 
shortly after the events above detailed, the Marquise gave birth to a son.— 
That son, the Marquis Raoul de Maubreuil, was distingnished in the highest 
circles of the French aristocracy in the reign of Louis XVI. London pap. 


—<——— 
THREE YEARS IN CONSTANTINOPLE. 


Three Years in Constantinople : or, Domestic Manners of the Turks in 1844- 

By Charles White,.Esq. 3 vols. 

Since the appearance of D’Ohsson’s Tableau de I’Empire Ottoman, no! work 
has afforded so much valuable information ou that interesting portion of the 
globe as the volumes before us ; and appearing as they do at a moment when 
the gaze of all Europe is riveted on the tottering empire of Mahomet, they 
will be perused with the liveliest interest and attention. 

It was observed by Napoleon that the Mast is the moral and potitical An- 
tithesis of the West. The truth of this profound observation bas been fine- 
ly illustrated by the gallant author of the ‘ Domestic Manners of the Turks.” 
With the ardent gaze of philosophic research, he has developed the minut- 
est details of the social existence of the Ottoman people. He displays to us, 
divested of the monstrous attributes with which ignorance had arrayed it, a 
phasis of civilisation, interesting at once from its total dissimilarity to that 
which is slowly bat surely driving it back upon the deserts from which it 
originally emerged — Proteus like, for the attainment of his object, he assum, 
ed every shape. Amid the gilded circles of la haute diplomatie de Pera- 
he discovered the melancholy nothingness—the absolute ‘dosh,’ to use a 
Turkish expression (from her petty jealousies and their ignoble rivalries), of 
the much vauuted system laid down by the great European civilisation on 
Turkish institutions. 

Mounted on his favourite charger, Cara Hassen, with the eye of a Vauban, 
he studied the tactical defences of the Ottoman capital. And lastly, in the 
disguise of a hakim or physician, we find him in the very penetralia of Turk- 
ish life, exhibiting all its details in their simple and beautiful integrity, to- 
tally divested of that disgusting erotism with which it hasbeen disfigured by 
the prurient imaginations of so many European travellers. This alone, apart 
from its other merits, would render the work of Colonel White inv + ty 
For if we compure the statistics of the vice and crime of Constantinople with 
those of every other European capital, even with an inferior population, the 
result will not be found in favour of onr boasted civilisation. In fact, he 
leads us from the gilded halls ofthe Abode of Felicity, the imperial hurem, 
through every descending step of the social edifice, to the habitation of the 
arusan and the hut of the peasant. 








‘L immediately recognised him to be Simon Justin, the son ofa farm Ti 
| om my father’s estate. J had scen him frequently in my girlhood, when | 
he used to accompany his father to Haut Bussy. o 

‘Ina very few words 1 explained the circumstance which bad brought | 
} me to the cottage; then point “that heal t-broken wo- | 


«to Jeaune, Is nid, 





mau is, | presume, your wife 7?” 
‘* No, Madame,” he replied—“ but we were to be married on the re- | 
overy of that innocent child who lies there a corpse !—Now, heaven only | 

] ; Poor Jeanne!” 

xl Simon again advanced to the weeping girl, and sought to c¢ nsole | 
her 

| ‘The Doctor, who had not vetspoken, his attention being ¢: gaged in ex- | 
} amining the child, now turned and fixed lis eyes on me. 


The difficulties he must have had to encounter in the collection of his ma- 
ter ils, can only be adequately appreciated by those intimately acquainted 
with the state of Turkish society, especially with the difficulty of gaining ac- 
cess to its interior recesses. Nevertheless, this difticulty, the ardeut zeal and 
the indefatig ible activity of the author has triuimp! utly overcome, kLven 
how, while tracing these lines, memory reverts to the time when we caily 


used to beh rid him, pilgrim-like, wending his way through the mtricate 
mazes ot the crowded bazaars, aud, note-hook inl il, seizing with ready 
tact and admirable discrimination, all the salieut points of the sineular scenes 


} aroumd him. 


No spot in Constantinople diaplavs in richer pre fusion all the lichts and sha- 
t . I > i - “he ; 

dows of the outdoor life of the Turks than the Bezestauy’s. At every step 

the traveller is struck with a diversity of race, a picturesque variety of cos 


| tume, and a never-ending succession of objects, with the use of which he is 
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80 epaely unacquainted, that the effect is bewildering. The haughty 
Tour: “ the hawk-eyed Armenian, the despised aud cringing Jew, the fiery 
Circassian, the savage Kurd, the wily Greek, the effeminate Syrian, the fur- 
capped Persian, the gorgeously-attired Albanian, the swarthy Bedouin, the 
ductile Copt, the sable Nubian, and lastly, the supercilious Frank, sneering 
with an air of couscious superiority at all around him, are in beautiful juxta- 
position ; while the snowy yasmak and ample teridgee of some fair daugh- 
ter of a Georgiaa valley, or of the Kabardian plains, singularly contrasts 
with the flaunty air of an aspiring drogomana, showing off with sickening 
pretensiou a Marseilles edition of the last Parisian fashion. 

Not the least curious part of this scene is the singular repose of manner 
with which every thing is carried on; in fact, the stillness which prevails in 
all its quarters is one of the peculiar teatures of the Turkish capital. Often 
as we have ridden along the base of the triple wall which defends the city 
on the land side, while gazing on its ivy-mantled towers, or dwelling on the 
memory of the past, have we been struck with the solemn stillness, the deep 
solitude of the scene, unbroken save by the soft cooing of the turtle-dove, or 
the sweet note of the nightingale nestled in the lofty cypress-greve that 
waves above the graves of so many generations of their Othinan con 
querors. 

The Goth, the Hun, the Bulgarian, the Saracen, the Crusader, and the 
Turk, have, turn by turn, encamped beneath these walls—and still they 
stand, proud, stern, and unbending, as in the days of Theodosius. 

Compared with the restless activity of the European, the existence of the 
Turk is stilland unruffed as a mountain lake. Even as we have said, the 
onward roll of Western civilization is fast driving back the crescent of Is- 
lam to its ancient deserts. Constautinople has alveady lost much of its 
oriental physiognomy ; at every step we behold a state of transition. The 
xorgeous magnificence of Turkish state has already become an old tradition ; 
the graceful turban has giveu place to the hideous Fez—the flowing robe 
tw the close Hungarian frock—the wmple crimson shalwar to the tight blue 
overall of the Russian army. 

In fact the Turkish empire is daily and hourly losing its ancient type; all 
the elements of its former power are fast fading away In the place of a 
system which time had consecrated, we behold but the simulacrum of insti- 
tutions which, far from arraying the sympathies of the nation in their favour, 
do but direct its regrets to the past. Inthe career of reform the Sultan 
Mahmoud appears to have oon without any preconceived plan. If he 
struck at the root of many time-honoured abuses, he swept away also much 
that was good, and created nothing in their place. ‘Thus a nation that for- 
merly possessed a type of its own, and which the sentiments of a long un- 
contested superiority bad perhaps greatly exaggerated, to which a gorgeous 
costume imparted dignity and grace, while it exercised a paramount influ- 
ence on the Rayah population, we now behold it shorn of powerful prestige, 
and with the intimate though non-ayvowed conviction of its present inferior- 
ity ; humiliated by the transformations it has undergone, and without daring 
wo revolt aguinst the slow but sure emancipation of those Christian subjects 
it formerly despised. And the effect of this picture is heightened by the 
melancholy conviction thet forces itself on the mind, of the utter impossi- 
bility of arresting the career of decadency of a nation that for many and 


obvious reasons ought to excite the constant and watchful solicitude of 


western Europe. 

Whether the final dissolution of the Turkish empire in Europe will be 
the result of external violence, or of internal pressure, is a problem that 
time alone can solve. But while the Turkish population in Europe of bare- 
ly three millions, has continued to remain stationary, the Christian, doubie 
that number, having sensibly partaken in the progressive movement of the 
age, plainly perceive the tottering condition of the Turkish power, possess 
not only an intimate conviction of their own strength, their growing 
wealth and intelligence, but also of the religious sympathy of Europe in 
their favour. This, with the pressure of our western civilization, which by 
the Danube and the Mediterranean in its onward roll is encircling Turkey 
within the two horns of a vast crescent, will, without the operation of ex- 
ternal causes, prove irresistible elements of dissolution. 

Europe is working eastwards; the commerce of the world is resuming its 
ancient channel, and in a few years the route discovered by Vasco de Gama 
to the East Indies wiil be almost abandoned. ‘The effect of this revolution 
on the destinies of Turkey will be immense ; but the political question still 
presents itself in all its difliculty. The proposition of the Emperor Joseph 
—the ‘que ferons nous de Constantinople?’ is yet the pons asinorum of 
European diplomacy—the possession of the imperial city will always prove 
the apple of discord. If another mighty convulsion of nature like that which 
caused the disruption of the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles were suddenly 
to give a new physical configuration to this part of the Turkish empire, how 
—_ it would simplify the eastern question, the whole difliculty of which 

ies in the possession of these straits. ‘Thus all the ettorts of diplomacy are 
confined to the adjournment of a question which they cannot solve. Hence 
the celebrated quadruple treaty of the 15th of July, in which Russia, as a 
high contracting party, with solemn mockery engages to maintain the in- 
dependence and integrity of the Turkish empire—in other words to aban- 
don what has been her darling policy since the days of Peter the Great.— 
This almost out-Herods Suwaroff at the storming of Ismail, who goaded on 
his soldiers to indiscriminate slaughter with the cold-blooded irony of * No 
quarter, my men—provisions are scarce !!’ ‘ 

The bazaars are the wfost elaborately-treated subject in the work ; forming 
one half of the volumes in their general and particular statement, and being, 
in fact, overdone. It is well enough to know what ‘ bezestan’ was origi- 
nally derived trom, how the bazaars grew to what they are, when they 
vpen, when they shut, and innumerable other details of their general man- 
agement and characteristics; but it was not necessary to present the reader 
with a minute account of each individual bazaar, with all that is sold therein, 
and sometimes something like a catalogue of articles. 

The account of the boats and boatmen of the Bosphorus— the silent high- 
way’ of Constantinople—is better, because briefer, and consequently broad- 
er. Jt also contains some particulars touching ambassadorial expenses and 
etiquette ; for the kuyik is a substitute for the state-coach. 

BOATING ON THE BOSPHORUS. 

_ According to traditional convention, Ambassadors-E-xtraordinary are en- 
titled to ten oars, twoabreast; Internuncios aud Ministers Plenipotentiary 
to eight oars, or seven —< sculls. Ministers-Resident, a new and useless 
diplomatic creation, ac opt the same number, when they can afford the ex- 
pense; and Chargéa d’ Affaires may employ five pair of sculls, but usual’y 
content themselves with three. The oars and mouldings of diplomatic 
kayiks are generally painted in imitation of the national colour; and the 
hulls white or black, with a deep border, ornamented with gold arabesques. 
The reis usually wears « rich Albanian dress; and the boatmen in cold 
weather put on embroidered vests without sleeves, also of the national co- 
Jour. The rest of their dress consists of the customary red skull-cap, with 
blue tassel: white shirt, inade of the stuff called birunjyk, half woollen and 
half silk, with large loose sleeves; and the full-plaited small-clothes of white 
linen, reaching to the knee, without stockings. A full-sized kayik, hand- 
somely furnished, costs about 10,000 piastres. [A piastre. is rather more 
than 3d.; in exchange, 100 piastres to 1/.] The heads of great missions 


generally retain a reis in constant pay ; and during summer, two other men, 
for their private boat. The wages of the former are about 356, and those 
of the latter 300 piastres per month. Each kayikjee hired for the day re- 


ceives 20 piastres. The reis, or hamlajee, (stroke-oarsman) has the charge 
: ’ te” : 8 
of the Envoy's boat and liveries, and hires and pays the crew. 


The expense of kayiks during summer forms a heavy addition to the di- 
plomatic extra charges; as it costs the Government about two pounds each 
ume their representative takes the water in the state kayik, and a current 
expense of ten pounds per month. This is an evil not to be avoided. First- 
ly, itis customary for the Turkish Ministers, and for all persons of higher 


degree 
villas 


pean ‘sweet waters,’ to Be 


become nearly insupportable, 
dery or Therapia ; conseque 
mode of communicating eith 
toman Ministers, is by water. 
fore indispensable. 
Secondly, as the hierarchy of rank is maintained anc 
size of each Turkish functionary’s boat, and as the rul 
nicely observed, they expect foreigners to exhibit the 
They would not only entertain a mean notion of the Envoy or nation mak- 
ing use of a boat of inferior size to that appropriated to his statio 
regard such simplicity as a mark of disrespect to themselves, unless 1 


An establishment for this purpose is there 


voy announces his intention of visiting incognito, when a three or two-pair- 
oared boat may be used. When Envoys or their wives take the water 
their private boats, one of their kavass sits upon the after deck, and the mil- 
itary posts stand to and carry arms. When the state kavyiks, with colours 
hoiste d, pass by, thie St posts present arms. , 


in 


Cotfec—the tea, wine, spirits, and malt liquor of the East—is of cours: 
‘ undied from the very first beginning to the finish. We will ; 
aud omega 
STAMBOUL COFFEE EMPORIUM. 
Fronting the 
Khana, where a large portion of the coffee consumed in the 
av 
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North-west entrance to the Flax-market, is situated Tahiniss 


city is roasted | 





keepers. Tahmiss Khana, a Government monopoly farmed to an Armenian 
company, under the superintendance of a Turkish kihaya, is the only estab- 
lishment of the kind in Europe. It comprises magazines fur storing and 
sorting, stoves tur roasting, and mills for pounding the bean. 
The latter consists of three distinct horizontal wheels, each worked by two 
horses. Each wheel acts upon a set of levers, that turn a long cylinder, 
armed with semicircular pegs, placed at regular intervals. These pegs, 
acting like the teeth of a barrel-organ, rise in succession, and lift - an equal 
number of iron pestles, which are elevated about two feet, and then the 
pegs revolving backward, allow the pestles to fall upon the beans strewed 
in along stone trough. The powder, when sufliciently bruised, is swept 
out, aud conveyed to an adjoining chamber to be weighed and sifted. The 
three mills pound an average of 2,750 pounds per day. 
Von Hammer observes that the action of the aroma causes the eyes of the 
Armenian workmen to sparkle with exceeding animation. I could only 
perceive that the poor men’s skins, saturated with coffee-dust, gave to them 
the appearance of Red Indians, and that they were all emaciated, unhealthy, 
and subject to a constant cough. The horses also were raw-boned, and 
piteously out of condition; and, as the drivers observed, unable to work 
more than six months: whereas those in the flour-miils are all in good case, 
and continue their labour for many years. 

TURKISH RECIPE FOR COFFEF. 

The mode of preparing coffee is simple. The bruised or ground beans are 
thrown into a small brass or copper saucepan; sufficient water, scalding hot, 
is poured upon them ; and after being allowed to simmer fora few seconds, 
the liquid is poured into small cups, without retiuing or straining. Persous 
unaccustomed to this mode of making coffee find it unpalatable. Those who 
have overcome the first introduction prefer it to that made after the French 
fashion, whereby the aroma is lost or deteriorated. A well-made cup of 
good Turkish cotiee is indeed the most delectable beverage that can be well 
imagined ; being grateful to the senses and refreshingly stimulant to the 
nerves. Those who have long resided in the East can alone estimate its 
merits. 

Mr. White enlivens his pages with various ‘ good stories,’ illustrative of 
Turkish manners or character ; which, though possibly somewhat apocry- 
phal, are amusing and oriental. Hereis one descriptive of the way in which 
the late Sultan met religious bigotry when an objection was made to a pro- 
posed cap-peak as an eye-guard for the troops. 

THE SULTAN AND THE MUFTY. 

Finding that the troops suffered much inconvenience from the sun, he sent 
for the Sheikb [slam to Beglerbey Palace. As soon as the venerable Mufty 
was announced, Mahmoud placed himself with his back to a lofty Southern 
window, thiough which the midday beams poured with scorching heat.— 
The Mufty having entered and made his obeisance, Mahmoud, derogating 
from custom, bade him be seated upon a low stool immediately opposite, 
and then commenced a lengthened conversation. The sun, meantime, dart- 
ed its burning rays onthe Mufty’s face ; so that, in order to screen himself, 
he raised first one hand and then the another, accompanying this act of self- 
defence by sundry bodily contortions. ‘ Allah, Allch ! exclaimed the Sul- 
tan, ‘what is the matter? You are ill: or is the sight of the Sultan painful 
to you?) Why conceal your eyes?) The Padishah is not a basilisk.’ ‘ As- 
tagferullah | (God forbid !) The shadow of God is light and life to his slave,’ 
rejoined thé’half broiled Mufty. ‘ Well, then what ails you?’ asked Mah- 
mond, enjoying the joke extremely. ‘Ah, ah, Mufty,’ continned he, ‘you 
me waxing old; you have worn out your strength in the Sultan’s service. 
Repose is necessary for you.’ ‘God forbid, God forbid!’ rejoined the Sheikh 
Islam, taking this as a hint of approaching dismissal ; ‘God forbid, O Glory 
ofthe Universe! Lamas a young lion. Inshallah! the Sultan’s servant 
will serve him many years’; and so saying, he endeavoured to sit tran- 
quilly. 

But the heat soon became irresistible; and at last he sank overpowered upon 
the floor. The Mabainjee and attendants having hastened to his assistance 
and revived him, he was removed to a seat in the shade. Then Mahmoud, 
fixing his penetrating eyes wpon the old man, said, ‘Now, Mutty, what 
have you tosay against the Infidel fronts to the fez?) You, who are ‘as a 
young lion,’ and sitting under the shadow of our presence, you have been 
unable to look the sun in the face. How dare you thus object to my poor 
soldiers’ eyes being screened. Away, away! see that Leatno more dirt on 
this subject. Go!’ The Mufty, utterly confounded at this stratagem, with- 
drew ; and within forty-eight hours there appeaved a firman permitting the 
addition of peaks to the fez. 

SYMPTOM OF NATIONAL DECLINE. 
It is remarked by the bazaar-lealers, that, whilst the dress of Turkish la- 
dies becomes every day more simple, that of Armenian women improves 
in richness. The most costly stuffs, native and foreign, are purchased by 
the latter, while the former content themselves with chintzes and” cottons. 
This is partly ascribed to fashion ; but the truth is, that a vast portion of the 
wealth of the capital has passed into the coffers of the Armenians ; and rayas, 
being now comparatively secure from coufiscation and persecution, do not 
scruple to adorn their persous ina manner commensurate with their riches. 
The splendour of the Armenian ladies’ toilet, at their marriage-feasts and 
other ceremonies of rejoicing, cannot be surpassed ; albeit their taste is very 
questionable, and they are laughed at by Turkish women for their absence 
of art and fashion, as much as provincial women are criticised by the lioness- 
es of Paris. 
ANOTHER SYMPTOM. 

Upon an average, the number of Turkish ladies that can read is much less 
than those of Pera or the Fanar; but those who can read among the former 
never open a bad book; while among the latter there is scarcely one that 
ever reads a good work, unless it be the Catechism or Breviary upon cer- 
tain forced occasions. Of what advantage is it, then, to write, if the princi- 
pal use made of the acquirement be to run over trashy collections of degene- 
rate novels? Or of what benefit is the pen, when it is rarely employed tor 
ether purposes than those which which neither tend to morality nor domes- 
tic happiness! It may also be observed, that, while neither Greek nor Ar- 
menian women occupy themselves with literature, Constantinople can boast 
of more than one female author. Among the most celebrated of these is 
Laila Khanum, niece to the above-mentioned Izzet Mollab. Her poems 
are principally satirical: aud she is held in great dread by her sex, who 
tremble at her cutting pen. Her divan has been printed, and amounts to 
three volumes. Laila Khanum is also famed for her songs: which are set 
to music, and highly popular. Hassena Khanum, svife of the Hekim Bashy» 
is likewise renowned for the purity and elegance of her style as a letter wri- 
ter. This entitles her-to the appellation of the Turkish Sevigneé. 

It will be seen from these extracts, that a good deal of curious matter will 
be found in Mr. White’s volumes, and upon topics that could only be hunted 
up by a resident, not compelled by press of tine to rest satisfied with the 
salieut point of things. Following a useful fashion, the work is copiously 
illustrated by cuts, which convey many things more clearly to the mind than 
words can do. 


SC  — —— 
SKETCHES OF SPANISH WARFARE. 
MALIBRAN, THE AIDE-DE-CAMP, 


On a bright spring morning of the year 1835, a detachment, consisting of 
some two hundred foot-soldiers, with three mounted officers at their head, 
was marching at a rapid pace along a narrow country lane in the neighbour- 
hood of Hernani. The irregular uniform of these men—some of whom were 
clothed in loose grey coats, others in jackets of sheepskin, or of dark cloth 
or velveteen thickly studded with small metal buttons—and still more the 
flat scarlet cap which they all wore, indicated them to be of the corps of 


: to remove from their town kouaks (mansions) to their yallys (marine Chapelgorris, or Redeaps, a body of volunteers that had been raised early 
)on the Bosphorus, about the same period that the Sultan removes ' : 
from his winter palace of Beshik-tash (cradle-stone) to the so-called Euro- 
. ; gelerby, or to his more gorgeous and fairy abode 
of Tehiraghan, (the illuminated )~ At this period the heat and dust of Pera 


in the war to defend the cause of the Spanish Queen in the province of Gui- 
puzcoa. Under cover of the night they had issued forth from their canton- 
ments upon one of the skirmishing, foraging expeditions in which these ir- 
regular troops particularly delighted ; and now that the sun had risen, they 


and the Diplomatic Corps proceed to Buyvk- | found themselves well advanced into the country occupied by the Carlists. 
utly, the readiest, indeed the only commodious 


er with the Porte or with the yallys of the Ot-| have peen a dangerous one; but their extreme activity, and intimate ac- 


To men les admirably adapted for guerilla warfare, their position would 


quaintance with that intricate and mountainous country, enabled them to 
venture fearlessly and with little risk to some distance within the Carlist 
lines. ‘ 

Emerging from the lane they had been following, the little band crossed 
a couple of fields, and gained the sammit of a ridge of land, whence they 
looked down iuto a valley, broken by water-courses, and varied by apple 
orchards and clumps of forest-trees. The first glance from their elevated 
position Warned them that they were in presence of an enemy. 


and, on the first appearance of the Queen’s troops, a cloud of skirmishers, 
detached themselves, and advanced themselves at a long swinging trot to | 
meet them. The Chapelgorris were not slow to follow their example ; and | 
presently, from behind trees and bushes, putts of white smoke might be | 
seen rising, followed by the sharp report of the long muskets used in this 
. Thorough guerillas in their way of fighting, neither | 


ludian kind of warfare 
party thought of advancing en masse, or ¢ harging with the bayonet; sucha 
course would have been quite contrary to their habits, and would, moreover, 
| have shortened too much the pleasure of the skirmish 





lo these hardy | 
mountaineers, accustomed from childhood to the use of arms, a fight of this | 


led, and sold wholesale and retail to bakals (grocers) or coffeehouse- | kind appeared in the lightot a shooting-party, the excitement and amuse- | 


\t the dis- | 
tance of about a mile, two or three companies of Carlists were under arms, | 


— . eT 


ment of which was heightened by the risk (not very great, by the way,) 
that attended it. Of the three horsemen who headed the Chapelgorris, one 
had remained with the main body, another accompauied the skirmishers, 
and the third, dismounting, and taking a inusket from a soldier who attend- 
ed him, had hastened forward to take bis share in the fighting that was go- 
ingon. The skirmish had lasted nearly half an hour, with trifling aage 
on either side, when four or five mounted men were observed to join 
Carlists; and one of them, spurring into a gallop the powerful black horse 
which he rode, pushed forward between the lines of skirmishers, drew his 
sabre, and waved it over his head in sign of defiance. He was immediately 
made the target foa a dozen bullets; but the manner in which he kept can- 
tering up and down between the two parties, rendered him a difficult mark 
to hit, and he remained unhurt, flourishing his sword, and hurling impreca- 
tions and abuse at the Christinos. 

‘ Hijos dep , cobardes !—dastards and poltroons that you are! Will 
noue of you try a sabre-cut with Martin of Eybar !’ : 

‘ Here is a chance for you, Malibrau,’ said one of the Chapelgorri officers, 
riding up to his dismounted comrade, who was standing beside an ol 
moss-grown tree,and loading his musket, yet smoking from its last discharge. 





the Pretender. Will you ride out aud meet him?  Ifnot, [ must, for the 
honour of the corps.’ 

The person thus addressed was a young man of one or two and twenty, 
of healed figure, with a pale, expressive countenance and dark fiery eyes. 
He was a native of the island of Cuba, and nephew by marriage of the cele- 
brated Madame Malibran Garcia. Finding himself in Spain when the civil 
war broke out, he was seized with a fit of military enthusiasm, and had join- 
ed the battalion of Chapelgorris as a volunteer, accompanying them in all 
their skirmishes and expeditions. He had, moreover, engaged, or the space 
of one year, to maintain a captain of the corps out of his own resources ; 
thus, in a manner, buying the commission, which was yromised to him at 
the end of his twelvemonth’s military noviciate. Under these circumstances, 
he, of course, lost no opportunity of distinguishing himself; and that which 
now offered was too tempting a one to be let slip. Hurrying to his horse, 
he sprang into the saddle, and galloped forward to meet the Carlist, amidst 
a cheer from the Chapelgorris, by whom his dashing courage caused him to 
be idolized. At the same moment, and as if by mutual consent, the fire of 
the skirmishers was suspended. ‘ 

There was a striking contrast between the two champions who now ap- 
proached each other. Malibran was slight, active, and sae without 
much appearance of strength, and mounted on an Andalusian horse, whose 
fine legs, high crest, and exquisitely formed head, bore witness to the excel- 
lence of his breed. The Carlist, on the contrary, full six feet high, square- 
built, and broad-shouldered, his strongly-marked features rendered the more 
martial and imposing by a thick, black moustache, bestrode a horse more 
remarkable for bone than blood, and apparently up to the weight of his pon- 
derous cavalier. From his saddle was hung a ¢radujo, or short blunderbuss, 
capable of carrying a dozen or fifteen postas, as the small bullets, or rather 
slugs, with which that description of gun is loaded, are called He showed 
no disposition, however, to make use of this formidable en but with 
a fierce shout anda scornful laugh, charged down upon Malibran as though 
he anticipated an easy bargain of an antagonist so interior to him in weight 
and strength. If such were his idea, it was a most erroneous one Mali 
bran was an excellent swordsman; and that quality, added to his agility, 
his presence of mind, and the good training of his horse, made him fully a 
match for his confident adversary. Evading the first shock, he began to 
wheel and turn about the Carlist with a rapidity that utterly confused the 
latter, whose comparatively clumsy steed was unable to follow the quick 
movements and changes of position of Malibran’s charger. The combat 
was of short duration. Profiting by a moment when a fiercely dealt but im- 
effective blow had thrown the Carlist slightly off his balance, Matibran, by 
a vigorous thrust, passed his keen sabre nearly through the body of his foe, 
who, with adeep groan, fell heavily to the ground. — There was a shout of 
triumph from the Christinos—an answering one of fury from the Carlists, 
who let fly a hasty but harmless volley at the conqueror. Malibran caught 
the now riderless horse of his ——_ by the bridle, and, setting spurs to 
his own, galloped back to his friends. The skirmish recommenced with 
greater fury than before ; but the Carlists received reinforcements, and the 
Chapelgorris were compelled to retreat, fighting as they went. W ithout 
any material loss they regained their own lines. 

Several weeks had elapsed since this incident ; and Malibran, now acom- 
missioned officer, had been appointed to the staff of General Cordova, then 
commanding in chiefin the north of Spain The division was on its march 
to Vittoria, and the young aide-de-camp was indulging in certain pleasing 
speculations as to the manner in which he was likely to be received in that 
city by a person in whom be felta strong interest. On a previous occasion, 
when quartered there, he had made the acquaintance of an rye «| 
beautiful girl, who resided with the family in whose house he had been bil- 
lited, His stay had been but short, but yet long enough for him to fall vio- 
lently in love with this young lady, who, on her part, by no means discour- 
aged his atientions. The disvurbed state of the country ag sg commu- 
nications diflicult, Malibran had heard little of or from her during his 
absence; he made sure of still finding her at Vittoria, her own home being 
in the heart of the Carlist country, whither she was not likely to return 
while things continued in their then unsettled state. 

On arriving at Vittoria, Malibran went himself to the doletero, and re- 
quested a billet on the same house in which he had been formerly lodged.— 
It was given to him, and he proceeded to take up his quarters. His servant 
brought up his arms and baggage, and placed them in the apartment allotted 
to his master ; which Malibran Teen pen afterwards entered, accompani- 
ed by the lady of the house and the young person with whom he was in 
love. The latter had her girlish curiosity attracted by the arms and accoutre 
ments scattered about the room, amongst which was the ¢rabujo that had 
formerly belonged to Martin of Eybar. It was a remarkably small and 
light weapon of its kind, richly carved and ornamented, and proceeding 
from the euea manufactory of fire-arms at Lybar, in Guipuzcoa. Mali- 
bran, witha pardonable vanity, was in the habit of carrying iton his saddle, 
as a sort of trophy of his victory over the gigantic faccioso. The young 
girl took it up, and closely examined its decorations, and the fantastical fig- 
ures and arabesques with which it was inlaid. At last, 

‘Where did you get this trabujo!’ she asked. 

‘From a Carlist whom L killed,’ replied Malibran carelessly, not suspect- 
ing the question to be motived by any stronger feeling than mere curiosity. 

His mistress fell to the ground in a dead faint. The former owner of 
the gun had been her brother 

At an action which occurred in the spring of 1836, at the foot of the 
heights of Arlaban, Malibran was charging at the head of a squadron of 
light cavalry, when they got intoa heavy cross fire, and he was hit on the 
side of the head by a bullet from some Carlist infantry, which the dragoons 
had passed in the eagerness of the charge. Malibran was going along at 
the very top of his speed, waving his sabre, and cheering on the men, when 
the shot struck him. An officer, who was riding beside him, heard the ball 
strike against his skull, making a noise which he afterwards described as 
resembling the sharp tap ofa stick ona table, or some other hard substance, 
Another gallant young aide-de-camp, a son of General Oraa, was shot dead, 
nearly at the same place and moment. Malibran was not killed; he was 
taken into Vittoria, and carefully attended to, and for some time it appear- 
ed highly probably he would recover He was well enough to write to a 
friend, telling him not to be uneasy on his account, for that he should soon 
be in the saddle again. Three days afterwards he was in his coffin. 

He was a general favourite, and his funeral was attended by a long train 
of staff and other officers, including those of the squadron in charging with 
which he lost his life. Universal regret was felt and expressed at this un- 
timely termination to a career which had so brilliant a commencement. 


—_—_——_—— 


A NEW CHAPTER IN THE HISTORY OF NAPO- 
LEON BONAPARTE. 
BY PRINCE PUCKLER MUSKAU.” 


[Prince Puckler Muskau has here farnished us with a very extraordinary 
narrative, illustrative of an interesting period in the life of Napoleon; but 
we must beg to remind our readers that it is his highness who vouches for 
its authenticity, not ourselves. As respects the hostility to this country, 
which the prince seems to share so conspicuously with his heroic friend, 
Captain Besson, and the cant in which he chooses so copiously to indulge, 
about the exile of Bonaparte to St. Helena, being * the most disgraceful page’ 
in the history of England, we assure him that we are not inclined to take 
offence at such very innocent prejudices. We must remind him, however, 
of one thing, of which he seems entirely to have Jost sight; this is, that Bo- 
|naparte chose to destroy the confidence placed in him when, at bis first 
| downfall, Elba was appointed his residence, by his abandonment of that 
sovereignty, and subsequent appeal to arms ; and that the more distant 
island of St. Helena was, on his final overthrow, selected as being more se- 
cure from arepetition of so sanguinary an experiment. ‘This selection, as 
the result proved, was extremely judicious; the peace of Europe was no 
more disturbed, and no addition was made to the myriad of human lives al- 





| ready sacrificed to the ambition of that illustrious adventurer. If, as the 


prin eso sententiously observes, ‘ the glory of the emperor has undoubted- 
ly lost nothing’ by his detention in that distant island, we really cannot see 


From a work by the Prince, entitled, ‘ Egypt under Mehemet Ali.’ 


‘It is the famous Martin, who has just formed a partida for the service of 
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vartel he sr any other zealous Bonapartist has against thie 
what.cenge 0.9 ‘ulity pa government chose to incur, in havin had 


ountry, for the responsi “ : 
a to a aadee then so essential to the security of England and 


her allies. ] 
NAPOLEON AT ROCHEFORT. 


Lspent several Alys in a close inspection of the arsenal of Rochefort, and 
the fleet ; but bere entering upon this important subject, 1 will insert an 
episode relativeto my worthy aud estimable companion and ap in these 
visits It wastuy good fortune speedily to procure the friendship of this ex- 
cellent man, 180 high a degree, that he even entrusted me with an impor- 
tant memois With the permission to publish it—a permission which he had 
hitherto inariably refused, even at the esrnest solicitation of the most dis- 
tinguishe¢ men. This memoir contains more positive information than we 
have eve received on that obscure portion of the history of Napoleon which 
relates his stay at Rochefort, and which is not to be met with in the wri- 
tings of Las Cases, Norvins, Capefigue, and others.* It will be clearly per- 
ceived, from the document, that if Napoleon had to end his days in moral 
torture at St. Helena, it was by no means a consequence of the insuperable 
dificalty of his escaping from France, but that it arose, on the one hand, 
from the machinations of the petty Camarillaby whom he was surrounded 
ut Rochefort, and who, with few exceptions, far from being disposed to sac- 
rifice themselves for the emperor, thought only of their own interest, and 
of their own danger ; and, on the other hand, from the magnanimity of Na- 
poleon himself, who disdained to expose those whom he looked upon as his 
trithful friends, to the possible fate of an ignominious death, in order to save 
hisown person. Lastly, the romantic idea, which he had strangely concei- 
ved of English generosity, may certainly have contributed its share. The 
glory of the emperor has undoubtedly lost nothing by it. The close of his 
great career was thus rendered infinitely more tragic, and has more infalli- 
bly secured to him the deepest sympathy of posterity, to the latest moment 
of his life. than if he had sunk into obscurity in the prosaic life of a private 
man, either in England or in America. The force of circumstances render- 
ed it impossible for Napoleon ever again to take an active part in the his- 
tory of the world. Fortune, therefore, bestewed upon him all she still 
could give—a catastrophe peculiar to himself! Notwithstanding his hard 
fate, his glory remained unimpaired—enough for him, who desired only to 
live for posterity ! 

In the following memoir, I have attempted nothing beyond a faithful trans- 
lation, since the simple, honest, and unaffected words of Besson would 
only have lost by any adventitious ornaments or remarks. He has, howev- 
er, merely touched upon several points which, in the course of conversation, 
he finished in fuller colours ; I ain not authorised to repeat what was thus 
communicated ; but nothing material will, on this account, escape the pen- 
etration of the attentive reader. 

‘The emperor,’ says Besson, ‘arrived at Rochefort early in the morning 
of the 3rd ofJuly. I was at that time a lieutenant attached to the general 
staff of the marine. As I easily perceived that the commander of the two 
frigates, which the parser goveruinent had placed at the disposal of the 
emperor, manifested very Little inclination to compromise himself, in order to 
perform a sacred duty—that is, to risk every thing, even his life, to save his 
Majesty from his enemies—I quickly conceived the plan of taking his place, 
and making an offer to the emperor to convey him to the United States, on 
board one of the vessels belonging to my father-iu-law, which had been con- 
signed to me atthe beginning of the year 1815.t I was therefore obliged 
ty communicate the whole plan to my wife, and her reply fully answered 
my expectations. ‘The emperor,’ she immediately said, * is placed in such 
a situation, that it would be the highest honour for any one to deliver him 
from it. Offer him the best sailer among my father’s three ships, and take 
the command of it yourself, if his Majesty wishes it. As for me, do not 
make yourself uneasy on my account, though I know very well that every 
means will be taken to anuoy me. Lam ready rather to suffer any thing, 
than to hinder you from performing so great au action.’ 

‘I accordingly waited, without delay, on Marshal Bertrand, to whom I 
was previously known, and communicated my plan to him. The very same 
evening I was presented to the emperor, who acceded to my project, after 
having made some unimportant modifications. Upon this, | immediately 
concluded a simulated contract respecting the cargo, with Count Las Cases. 
1 demanded no reward for the owners, beyond the repaymeut of the expense 
of the expedition. M. de Bonnefvix, maritime prefect of the fifth arroudis- 
semeut, likewise gave his consent ; and I reccived from that honourable of- 
ficer, whose conduct in the whole affair was as noble and generous as every 
other action of his life, an official order implicitly to follow the will of the 
emperor ; to convey him, if he desired it, to the United States, and then to 
return to France, to render an account of my mission. 

My hastily prepared project consisted of the following particulars :— 

‘The Magdalena yacht, under Danish colours, whicli was built at Kiel in 
1812, to act against the English cruisers in the Baltic, was to take on board 
acargo of brandy cousigned to America. She was to be furnished with two 
charter parties, one for Kiel, the other for New York. Five empty casks, 
lined with mattrasses, were placed in the hold, between two rows of hogs- 
heads of brandy, to conceal five persons in case the vessel should be search- 
ed. In the cabin, below the English fire-place, there was a trap-deoe which 
communicated with the above place in the hold, which was furnished with 
sufficient — for five days. Fresh air was conveyed to the casks, by 
very carefully concealed pipes, which issued under the beds in the cabin.— 
Thus fitted out, the ship was to proceed to the island of Aix, and there cast 
anchor among the small vessels which were waiting at that port to put to 
sea. There the necessary effects for the passengers were to be put on board 
twenty-four hours previous to their own embarkation, and when every thing 
was arranged the yacht was to sail, and proceed from the Perthuis Breton, 
between the continent and the island, and then to go to the island of Noir- 
montier, and thence to Ushant, whence she was to sail for the high seas. 

* By taking this direction it was almost impossible not to succeed ; for the 
English were at that time off the Gironde and the entrance of the Pertliuis 
d’ Antioche, that is to say, precisely on the opposite side. This was in fact 
proved in the sequel; for the Magdalena really took that course with per- 
tect safely, only oue day before the unhappy embarkation of the emperor on 
hoard the Bellerophon, and did not meet witha single enemy's cruiser on 
her whole voyage. ‘ 

‘ As soon as the plan so arranged had been fully accepted, Marshal Ber- 
trand gave orders to Count Las Cuses to hasten’ everything that was still 
necessary for the execution. Messrs. Roy, Bré, and Co., of Rochefort, were 
appointed to load the vessel, aud to furnish the necessary papers. 1 took 
everything else upon myself, and the better to avoid exciting suspicion, I dis- 
guised myself as the captain of a merchantman from the north (capitaine du 
nord.) The success was complete, for General Becher did not discover 
that I belonged to the French navy til! Napoleon went on board the Bellero- 
phon, and it was on this occasion that he said to me, “Lam sorry, captain, 
that you have so seriously compromised yourself by your zeal: your plan, I 
must confess, deserved a better fate.” : 7 

So much — was manifested in the preparations, that I left Rochetort 
early on the 6thof July, for Marennes, in order to receive the brandy ne- 
cessary for the cargo of the Magdalena. On the 10th I proceeded to the 
island of Aix, where I learnt that the emperor was on board the Saule, and 
that he was wholly abandoned by Captain Philibert, the commander of that 
frigate, who declared to him, that the presence of an English ship off the 
entrance of the Perthuis d’Antioche, was an insuperable obstacle to his Ma- 
jesty’s departure, as he, Captain Philibert, had the strictest orders not to ex- 
pose himself and his crew to the danger of an uncertain encounter, in order 
to secure the personal safety of the emperor. Captain Pornée, commander 
of the Medusa frigate, behaved in a very different manner. That brave offi- 
cer offered to the emperor to take him on board his vessel, and either se- 
cure his safe retreat, or to die with him; adding, that he mightindeed be 
sunk, but that he pledged his word of honour never to surrender. This 

generous offer had no better fate than mine, as will be seen in the sequel ; 
and the only motive which deterred the emperor, was bis repugnance to 
expose those who fullowed him to such an uncertain fate. 

* The emperor hereupon left the Saale frigate at nine o'clock p. m. 

‘Twas summoned the same evening to the emperor, who received me 
with great kindness, and desired me immediately to embark all his effects 
and those of his suite. I accordingly commenced at ten o'clock, and at 
midnight all was ready, so that nothing remained to be done except taking 
the passengers ou board. I must here mention a circumstance which had 
nearly vost me my life. All the points of the island were well guarded, 
and particularly that part opposite to which the Magdalena lay at anchor. 
I had selected a spot for our embarkation which was about fitty paces dis- 
tant from a marine post, and in order to prevent any mistake, L had request- 
ed Count Bertrand to give notice to the commander of the post, to pay no 
attention to the noise which he might hear, between ten and twelve o'clock 
that night. Being convinced that we might now commence our operations 
Without being disturbed, we all proceeded to work, but we had searcely 
embarked asmall partof the luggage when a fire of musketry was directed 
at us, which unfortunately took efter t, broke the arm of one of my Danes, who 
was standing next me, and riddled our boat like asieve. _ Linstautly le ined 
on shore, at the risk of being shot, and hastened to the post, where I soot 
— matters to rights. Nobody there had received any notice, but the brav 
solic rs, who heard Us speaking German, mistook it for H nglish and tire tat 
us accordingly. 


* 7 > ; 4 7 . . ° 
yh day: this in 1837, and T am unacquainted with any thing that may 
have since been published on the subject ? ; 


+ Beeson had married a wealthy Danish lady, 


‘ Alittle before midnight, [repaired to the: emperor, and informed hin 
that all was ready and the wind favourable, His muesty replied, that it 
was impossible to depart that night, becau'e he expected King Joseph. 
“Go down,” he added, “and take some supper with Bertrand. He will 
communicate to you a new project; give him your opinion of it, and then 
come back to me.” 

‘The emperor manifested great composure, yet he seemed to be thought- 
ful, and 1 mention this circumstance only to contradict the publications of 
the day, which universally aflirm that Napoleon was asleep almost the whole 
time that he was at Rochefort, and was so cast down by his situation, that he 
was unable to determine on the adoption of any plan. On the contrary, I 
did not tind him in the least cast down or agitated; he frequently, as usual, 
had recourse to his snuff-box, aud at the same time listened very attentivel 
to all that was said to him, but he appeared to me, to look with too muc 
inditterence on the tragical complexity of his situation. “ How unfortunate, 
sire,” suid I, “that you cannot Sener to-~lay. The Rades dea Basques are 
free from enemies; the Perthuis Breton is open; who knows if they will be 
so to-morrow !"’ These words were unhappily prophetic. Even onthe 12th 
the English knew nothing of the emperor's arrival at Rochefort, which 
was first made known to them by the visit of the Duke de Savary and Count 
Las Cases on board the Bellerophon. This will indisputably prove that 
they had remained, up to that moinent, at the entrance of the Gironde and 
of the Perthuis d’Antioche, in order to prevent every attempt to escape, 
which might be made by the frigates which were at anchor in the road of 
the isle of Aix. Onthe same evening, however, that the above-mentioned 
noblemen communicated the emperor's arrival, the Bellerophon came 
immediately to anchor in the Kades des Basques, which was unquestionably 
the proper position for simultaneously seunting both entrances. 

a lett the emperor, and went down into the cabin to Count Bertrand, who 
told me that some young oflicers, at whose head was one Gentil, a lieutenant 
in the navy, had come to ptopose to the emperor, to embark him on board 
asloop (chaloupe pontée) trom Rochelle, and to convey him in it to the en- 
trance of the Riviere de Bourdeaux, passing the Straits of Moumousson, 
where an American vessel was at anchor, in which the emperor could ob- 
tain a passage to America, or, of which he might take possession, in the event 
of a refusal. There were, in fact, several American vessels off Royant, which 
General I’ Allemand visited, and the captains of which had offered their ser- 
Vices to his Majesty. : 
‘As L was well acquainted with the brave young men who had made this 
offer, and whose names deserve to be handed down to posterity ,* I told the 
marshal that | was convinced Heaven itself pointed out to his Majesty a safe 
means of escape, but that it must be taken advantage of, immediately, since 
every circumstance appeared to combiue to ensure success. 

‘“ What do you mean by this?’ inquired the marshal in astonish- 
ment. 

** | willexplain myseli,’ replied I. ‘ The two sloops off Rochelle are ex- 
cellent suilers, better, undoubtedly, than the English cruisers. They must 
be sent, one through the Strait ft nea and the other through the 
Perthuis d’ Antioche, and persous and effects belonging to the emperor, must 
be embarked on board both the vessels; but so that the crews themselves 
miglit not be aware who was on board the other sloop. Nothing more,’ I 
continued, ‘ willthen be necessary, except giving private orders to the com- 
manders of the two light vessels, separately, to put themselves in the way of 
the English craisers, to suffer themselves to be chased by them, and to draw 
them away as far as possible ; and that a report should be secretly spread at 
Rochefort, that Na A tn had embarked on board one of these sloops, so that 
the crew of cach - ee might themselves believe that the emperor was on 
board the other. As soon as this plan was matured, and the report prop- 
erly spread abroad, the sloops might sail the next evening, while the emper- 
or would accompany me ou the following morning, when he would have 
two more chances of happily effecting his escaps. It is more necessary,’ [ 
expressly added; ‘to take advantage of all these favourable circumstances, 
with the least possible delay, as it is highly probable that the enemy, who is 
now under sail off the entrance of the Perthuis d’Antioche, is still ignorant 
of the emperor's presence, for if he was aware of it, he would unquestiona- 
bly not fail to take up a position in the Rades des Basques, whence he would 
be able to watch both the Perthuis.’ 

‘The marshul seemed to be of the same opinion as myself, and as he was 
anxious to acquaint the emperor with the proposition, without delay, he re- 
quested me to accompany hin. 

‘We found Napoleon resting his elbow on a beautiful vermilion seat, 
which had been presented to him by his consort, Maria Louisa, and which, 
as his Majesty wished to retain it till the last moment, was almost the only 
article of furniture which was not embarked. The emperor raised his hea i 
and said, with an expression of good humour: ‘ Eh bien, Bertrand, que vous 
en dit le Capitaine Besson?’ After Bertrand had made bim acquainted 
with all that I had said, the emperor manifested his entire approbation of 
my plan, and immediately ordered the remaining effects belonging to his 
suite, and a quantity il ge ma to be put on board these sloops, and de- 
sired that a report should be circulated that it was his intention to embark 
on board of one of these, and then to despatch both of them shortly before 
his own departure. He added, ‘ Je suis a present décidé a partir avec vous, 
capitaine, dans la nuit du 13 ou 14.’ 

‘I foresaw, with the deepest regret, that this fresh delay would render all 
our efforts abortive, and 1 even ventured to express my appreheusions, but 
Without effect. 

‘On the 11th-12th, the sloops were further fitted out, and early on the 
13th they set sail, with full instructions as had been agreed upon. This they 
effected without impediment, although the Bellerophon, in consequence of 
the visit of the Duke de Savary and Count Lascases, had already taken 
- Fagg new position in the Rades des Basques, on the evening of the 
12th. 

‘At break of day on the 13th, M. Marchand came on board, and entrusted 
to me a leathern belt filled with gold coin, to meet the emperor’s expenses, 
and, at the same time, he gave me an order from his Majesty to repair to 
him forthwith. It appeared to me that the little gold which the emperor 
intended to take with him, had been divided, and that M. Marchand had 
consigned a small portion to the care of every individual who was to embark 
with his Majesty. 

* Atseven o'clock, I repaired to the emperor, whom I found ready dressed, 
and pacing up and down in his room. ‘ Ah, vous voila!’ he exclaimed, as 
I entered, “les chaloupes sont parties 4 ce soir donc—le sort en est jeté.’ 
He then Inquired, whether I was certain that | was acquainted with the 
whole coast, while he, at the same time, pointed with his finger to the island 
of Aix, &c., in the chart of Poitou, which lay upon the table. As T was 
about to reply, M. Marchand entered and whispered to the emperor, upon 
which I was suddenly dismissed. On retiring, I meta person whom J had 
never seen here before, and who I afterwards learned was King Joseph. 
The whole day was passed in making every arrangement for our voyage 
as perfect as possible, and when evening set in, 1 was informed that the 
gentleman whom the emperor had lately sent to the Bellerophon, had just 
returned. ‘There is not the slightest doubt, but that it was on this day, that 
certain persons belonging to the suite of Napoleon, apprehensive lest they 
might be taken prisoners with him, on board my yacht, had definitely in- 
fluenced him to enter into serious negotiations with Captain Maitland, whose 
answer had just arrived, but of which, at that time, I had not the slightest 
suspicion. 

‘On the contrary; when his Majesty again summoned me, as soon as it 
was dark, I experienced the greatest delight, in the anticipation that my 
wishes were approaching my goal. 

On entering, | found General Savary, Count Las Cases, Count Montholon, 
and another person, who was a stranger to me, in the saloon. : 

** Captain,” said the emperor, addressing me, “ you must immediately 
return to your yacht, and cause my effects to be disembarked. I sincerely 
thank you for all your good intentions towards me. Had the object been 
the deliverance of an o ypressed people, as was my intention on quitting the 
island of Elba, I should not have lost a moment in confiding myself to your 
care ; but as the sole question now hinges upon my personal welfare, 1 will 
not expose those who have remained faithful to me and to my interests, to 
any dangers, which, to say the least, are useless. I have resolved to go to 
England, and to-morrow I shall embark in the Bellerophon.’ 

‘Had I been struck to the ground by a flash of lightning from a serene 
sky, I could not have experienced a more fearful sensation than that which 
was produced by these last words. I felt the blood forsake my cheeks, the 
tears gushed from my eves, and for some moments I had no power of utter- 
ance. It was as clear to me as the light of heaven that the emperor was 
fearfully mistaken in his ‘ hivalrous ideas of the macn mimity of the British 
government, and a thousand anxious forebodings filled my breast; for I had 
been, myself, at different periods, during the space of five long years, the 
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‘“To England, sire,” I at length exclaimed, in a half-suffocated voice, to 
England! Then you are undone. The Tower of London will be your 
residence, and you may think yourself happy if nothing worse befalls you. 
What! your Majesty will deliver yourself up, bound hand and foot to that 
verfidious cabinet, which will rejoice at being able to destrvy him, who so 

eeply wounded it to the very heart’s core, and threatened its entire exis- 
tence with destruction. You are the only person whom it has to fear, and 
will you voluntarily give yourself up to it without any necessity? sire’— 

‘God knows what | might still have added in my despair, had not General 
Savary, who was iu one corner of the saloon, interrupted me with his sonor- 
ous voice, and harshly imposed silence. 

«“ Captain,” he exclaimed, “ you take too much upon yourself! Do not 
entirely forget in whose presence you are !’ 

«* Oh laissez le parler,” said the emperor, with a sorrowful look, which 
went to my very heart; but I soon perceived, when I had in some measure 
recovered myself, how useless any further attempt would be. 

‘“ Pardon, sire,” I continued, “if I have said too much; but I am as 
completely stunned by your decision as if I had been struck by a thunder- 
bolt; and I am only able to entreat your Majesty’s indulgence. As for 
your grace,” I added, turning to the duke, “ I request you, at least, to order 
the port not to fire at me again to-night, for it would be too hard a tate to be 
struck down by a French bullet while compelled to land effects, to disembark 
which, in America, I would have sacrificed my life ten times over ”’ 

«Go, Captain,” said the emperor, mildly, “‘ and make yourself easy.— 
When you have finished your business come again to me.” 

‘I did as I was commanded, though in the most desponding spirit: and at 
nine o'clock in the evening of the 14th of July all was completed; on 
which I immediately returned to inform the emperor. I found him alone 
with M. Marchand, who might well be called fidelity personified, and 
whose obligingness to me never wearied. Without his assistance I should, 

rhaps, never have had access to the emperor; for the spirit of intrigue 
rad already takeu as firm footing inthe island of Aix as it formerly done 
in the Tuileries. I will mention only one instance, The persons who were 
appointed to embark with the emperor on board the Magdalena, were Mar- 
shal Bertrand, Count Las Cases, and General Montholon. The two latter 
were very little compromised with the governmentof the king, and had, 
therefore, nothing to fear, whereas General |’ Allemand was already con. 
demned to death. Yet that meritorious general could never succeed in 
laying his claim before the emperor. Being constantly impeded in every 
possible way, be at length requested me to allow him to mix with my crew, 
in the disguise of a sailor, and thus to save his life. 

‘ As soon as the emperor saw me enter he came up to me, and said, “Cap- 
tain, I again thank you. As soon as you have settled everything here, come 
and join mein England I shall, undoubtedly, while I am there,” he added, 
with a smile, “ still have need of a man of your character.” 

‘« Al! sire,” I replied, much affected, ‘“‘ why dare I not cherish the 
slightest hope that a day will come when I may be summoned to obey so 
flattering a command.” ' : 

‘Unable any longer to suppress my feelings, I was about hastily to retire, 
when the emperor made me a sign to stop, and sent Marchand out to fetch 
Marshal Bertrand; he then selected from among some arms for his private 
use, which stood in the corner of a room, a valuable double-barrelled gun, 
which he had long used in the chase, and presenting it to me said, with much 
emotion,— 

‘“ Jen’ai plus rien dans ce moment, a vous offrir, mon ami, que cette 
arme. Veuillez ’accepter comme un souvenir de moi ?” : 

‘ This present, which is so invaluably dear to me, and the inexpressibly 
benign manner in which it was made, induced me, as 1 was alone with the 
emperor, to make, almost involuntarily, a last attempt. | threw myself at 
his feet, and conjured him with tears, by everything which the most melan- 
choly conviction suggested to me, not to give himself up to the English, for 
that as yet nothing was lost, and I promised him to have all his things again 
on board within two hours, when he might immediately follow, and we 
might set sail without delay. Nothing was wanting but his decisien—his 
command, Alas! all was in vain. 

‘“ Well, sire,” I exclaimed, rising, but the marshal, who had entered 
meantime, interrupted me. ' d ; 

‘Captain, cease your useless endeavours,” he exclaimed, impatiently ; 
“ your zeal is laudable, ycur conduct noble, but his Majesty cannot now draw 
back.” 

‘1t was perhaps so, and I suppressed the words which were still upon my 
lips. I said, “nothing now remains for me, but to take leave of your 
Majesty, and to depart in the same yacht, sire, which was intended for your 
Majesty. I shall follow the precise route which you have approved, and 
time, I fear, will too soon show your Majesty which of the two projects was 
the safest.” 

‘Struck to the heart, I retired, and went on board my < g Tt was ten 
o’clock at night; I immediately had the anchor weighed, and sailed with a 
brisk east wind. I was uot in any way molested, and at daybreak reached 
the entrance of the Perthuis Breton, where I mixed with the coasting 
vessels. 

‘It is necessary to observe that the emperor did not embark in the 
Epervia tilt five o'clock in the morning of the 15th, and arrived on board 
the Bellerophon at nine o’clock, a. m. 

‘1 had therefore long before continued my voyage, unobserved, in com- 
pany with the coasting vessels, and it was not till I found myself off the 
Sables d’Olonnes, that | took leave of my captain, who sailing to Ushant and 
Kiel, through the English Channel,and arrived safely twenty days afterwards, 
without having been visited by a single English cruiser, or, as I observed 
betore, being in any wise molested. J then returned with one of the coast- 
ing vessels to Rochefort, where 1 waited on the marine prefect to receive 
his orders. He told me that, at the desire of the emperor, he had kept 
back, till the last moment, two chests of plate, which he was to deliver to 
Madame Besson, in case the emperor had sailed with me. As his Majesty, 
however, had taken an opposite step, he had deemed it his duty to send 
these chests, with some others which his Majesty had intrusted tu him, on 
board the Bellerophon. In fact the sale of these very chests of plate served 
to supply the emperor’s most urgent wants at St. Helena, but I myself was 
very far from having any notion that his —— would have carried his 
attention so far, as to think of the fate of my wife, in case my project had 
been carried into execution. 

‘My next interview with Madame Besson was a melancholy one indeed. 
It was long before either of us could find words to give vent to our profoand 
affliction. The unhappy resolution taken by the emperor destroyed him for 
ever; but my fate, also, was inevitably marked out. I felt assured that I 
must become the victim of my voluntary action, and so it proved ere long. 
Dismissed, as unworthy of serving the new government, I was compelled 
to fly from my country, and to leave my wife alone at Rochefort. In con- 
—— of the agitations of the last few days, she became extremely ill, 
and she was long exposed to all kinds of annoyances; indeed, the police 
completely persecuted her, and drove her to Bordeaux. She at leugth 
found an opportunity of embarking for Kiel, where we met again, for the 
first time, in December, 1816. Since that mournful period, | have been 
wandering in foreign lands, nor have I ventured to approach the coast of 
France, except in the year 1826, when his highness, the Viceroy of Egypt, 
sent me to Marseilles, to arm the ships of war which General Livron had 
caused to be built there for bis highness. My connexion with Egypt takes 
its date from that time. Mehemet Ali has most generously rewarded my 
service ; and I shall esteem myself happy if my activity, my auger and 
sincere regard for the extraordinary man to whom Providence has conducted 
me, may contribute to render me more and more worthy of his benefits.” 

The reader will scarcely be able to lay down this simple statement, with- 
out feeling the most lively interest for the principal characters, the great 
emperor and the brave Besson. It cannot, however, be concealed that the 
hero, who had for years been hurried from place to place, harassed and ex- 
hausted, no longer possessed the energetic resolution which had raised him 
so high when only General Bonaparte. But we must remember that he had 
not then been intoxicated by the atmosphere of a court, which gradually 
weakens the strongest head, and corrodes the purest heart. 

Providence, however, in this instance, as in every other, ordered all for 
the best; and Besson may fully console himself. The emperor, it is true, 
had his deliverer succeeded in conveying him to America, might have been 
spared the personal sufferings of many years; but his glory, I repeat it, 
could only have suffered a mortal blow. It was better, far better, for 
Napoleon to div in St. Helena, as the prisoner of Europe, than to end his 
days as an obscure individual in private lifee—New Monthly Magazine. 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
GERMAN-AMERICAN ROMANCES. 
THE VICEROY AND THE ARISTOCRACY, OR MEXICO IN 1812. 
PART THE FIRST. 

The most obvious defect of the German school of romance is the universal 
tendency of its writers to the indefinite and periphrastic, and the consequent 
ibsence of the characteristic and the true in their deseriptions both of human 
ud of external nature. Much of this prevailing habit may perhaps be at- 
tributed to the example of Goethe, who, in his works of fic tion, narrates the 
adventures of A and B, residing in the town of C, situate m some nameless 
and inscrutable section of Germany And when, to all this mystery, is 
superadded the ponderous and ungraceful style of most German writers, and 
the Latin construction of their interminable sentences, for the solution of 
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which the reader must wade to the final word, the lack of good origi 
novels, and the universal preference, in Germany, of translations from French 
and English authors, will be readily accounted for. The main source of 
these defects in the German writers may be found in their retired and book- 
ish habits. Shut up in their studies, with no companions but their books 
and their meerschaums, and viewing the external world through the loop- 
holes of retreat, often anxious, too, to advance and illustrate some pet theory 
of their own, their writings smell horribly of the lamp, and are long-winded, 
tedious, and unnatural. Another cause of the deficiencies above-named, 
may perhaps be discovered in the severity of German censorship, and 
the apprehension that more clearness and identity in their p oe 
tions of persons and places might be twisted into political and personal 
allusions. 

The admitted superiority of French and English works of fiction, may be 
attribated to the widely different habits of the writers. Nearly all the 
French, aud many of the English writers of the present day, are men of 
the world, eschewing solitude, and mixing largely in society. The good 
effects of this frequent collision with their fellow-men ure visible in their 
works, many of which display a deep knowledge of human nature, a vivid 

wer of description, and a command of dialogue, not only spirited and na- 
tural, but often rising with the occasion into dramatic point and _bril- 
liancy. 

At length, however, a new and radiant star has arisen in the cloudy firma- 
ment of German fiction—a novel-writer whose works exhibit a striking ex- 
ample of entire exemption from the defects so evident in the great majority 
of bis brethren. This is a nameless personage, known among German re- 
viewers as Der Unbekannte, or the Unknown, and who has broken ground 
that no German writer had hitherto ventured upon. Some have supposed 
him to be a Pennsylvanian, a considerable part of which state was originally 
colonized by Germans, whose descendants still, to a large extent, preserve 
the language and habits of the mother country. Another report stated him 
to be a native German, who had emigrated to Louisiana, and established 
himself there as a planter. Nothing detinite, in short, is known; but what 
is certain is, that he has been long resident in the United States and in Mex- 
ico, and has made excellent use of his opportunities for becoming acquainted 
with those countries and their inhabitants. His subjects are, with slight ex- 
ceptions, Transatlantic, his materials original, his style singularly natural 
and forcible; proving that however rugged the German language may ap- 
pear in the works of others, it will yield to the hand of a master, and readily 
adapt itself to every subject. 

Our readers will probably not have forgotten a series of American, Texian, 
and Mexican tales and sketches, which have appeared during the last few 
montis in the pages of this magazine. With some alterations and adapta- 
tions, intended to render them more acceptable to English tastes, they are 
selections from the works of the writer pao described. These works be- 
ing published, as already mentioned, anonymously, and at prices beyond the 
means of most German readers, are but partially eoen and read even in 
Germeny ; and in this country they are entirely unknown, such portions ex- 
cepted as have appeared without a name in our recent numbers. Having 
there presented our readers with specimens only, and for the most part of 
his latest works, we will now proceed to give them some account of one of 
his earliest and most important productions—a Mexican historical romance 
of striking iuterest, dated two — subsequently to the first revolutionary 
outbreak in Mexico, and exhibiting a degree of descriptive and dramatic 
power unparalleled in the whole range of German fiction. 

When, inthe year 1776, the British colonies, now known as the United 
States of America, made their declaration of independence, the struggle that 
ensued was unmarked by any circumstances of particular atrocity or blood- 
thirstiness, except perhaps, occasionally, on the part of the Indian allies of 
either party. The fight was between men of the same race, who had been 
accustomed to look upon each other as countrymen and brothers, and whose 
sympathies and feelings were in many respects in unison ; it was fought man- 
fully and fairly, as beseemed civilized men in the eighteenth century of the 
Christian era. Whatever wrongs, real or imaginary, the British Americans 
had to complain of, they had none that sufficed, even in their own eyes, to 
justify reprisals or craelties beyond those which the most humanely conduct- 
ed and least envenomed wars inevitably entail. But it was under strikingly 
ditferent circumstances that the second of the two great republics which, 
with exception of the British possessions, now comprise the whole civilized 
portion of the North American continent, started into existence. Inthe for- 
mer instance was seen the young and vigorous country which, having attain- 
ed its majority, and feeling itself able to dispense with parental guardianship, 
asserted its independence, and vindicated it, with a strong hand, it is true, 
but yet with a warm heart and acool judgment. In the latter case it was 
the spring of the caged tiger, that for years had pined in a narrow prison 
beneath the scourge of its keeper, whom it at last tarned upon and rent in 
its fury. 

Subdued by the fierce assault of a handful of desperate adventurers, tne 
history of Mexico, from the earliest period of its conquest, is one continuous 
record of oppression and cruelty on the one hand, of long and bitter suffer- 
ing on the other. Deprived of its religion and customs, its priesthood and 
legitimate sovereigns mercilessly tortured aud slain, its temples and institu- 
tions annihilated, its very history and traditions blotted out, Mexico, in the 
hands of the Spaniards, was rapidly transformed from a flourishing and inde- 
pendent eimpire into a huge province; while its inhabitants became a dis- 
posable horde, on whom the conquerors seeined to think they were confer- 
ring a benefit, when they made gift of them by huudreds and thousands, 
like sheep or oxen, to a lewhod and reckless soldiery. Their houses and 
lands, sometimes even their wives and children, were snatched from them, 
and they were driven in herds to labour in the mines, or condemned to carr 
burdens over pathless and precipitous mountains ; like the Gibeonites of old, 
they were made hewers of wood and drawers of water to all the congregation. 
Expelled from the towns, and confined to hamlets and villages, whence they 
were only summoned to toil in the service of their oppressors, they became 
in time entirely brutalized, losing the finer and more noble qualities that dis- 
tnguish man Son the beast of the forest, and retaining-only a bitter sense 
of their degradation, a vivid impression of the sufferings they daily endured, 
and a gloomy instinctive longing after a bloody revenge. 

With these Indians, who, at the commencement of the present century, 
composed two-fifths of the population of Mexico, may be Fmt a race of 
beings equaily numerous, equally unfortunate and destitute, and still wilder 
and more despised—namely, the various castes sprung from the intercourse 
of the conquerors of the country, of their successors and slaves, with the 
aborigines. These half-bloods, who united the apparent stupidity and real 
apathy of the Indian with the lawlessness and impatience of restraint of their 
white fathers, found themselves driven out into a world that branded them 
for the accident of their birth; deprived of all property, and reduced to the 
most ignoble employments; continual objects of fear and detestation to the 
better classes, because they had nothing to risk, and everything to gain, by 
a political convulsion. Such were the principa! elements of a population 
which, after centuries of patient endurance, was at last roused to enter the 
lists and struggle for its independence, with all the fury of the captive who 
breaks the long-worn fetters from his chafed and bleeding limbs, and seeks 
his deliverance in the utter extermination of his jailors. 

For three hundred years had the Mexicaus groaned under the lash of their 
taskmasters, ruled by monarchs whom they never beheld, and enduring in- 
numerable evils, without nourishing a single rebellious or revolutionary 
thought. Ifthe breeze of liberty that blew over from the north, occasion- 
ally awakened in their minds the idea of an improved state of things, the 
hope, or rather wish, speedily died away, crushed and annihilated under 
the well-combined system of oppression employed by the Spaniards. The 
nobles had ranged themselves entirely on the side of the government, the 
middle classes had followed their example, and the people were compelled 
toobey. All was quiet in Mexico long after insurrections had broken out in 
Spanish colonies further south; and this state of tranquillity was not even 
disturbed when news were brought of the invasion of Spain by its heredit- 
ary foe, of the occupation of Madrid by French armies, and of the scenes of 
butchery that took place in that capital on the second day of May, 1808.— 
The Mexicans, far eons availing themselves of this favourable opportunity 
to proclaim their own independence, hastened to give proofs of their sym- 
pathy with the aggrieved honour of the mother country ; and on all sides 
resounded curses upon the head of the powerful usurper who had ousted 
their legitimate but unknown monarch from his throne, and now detained 
him in captivity Intelligence of the Junta’s declaration of war agaiust Na- 
poleon was received with unbounded applause, and all were striving to de 

monstrate their enthusiasm in the most efficient manner, when a royal de 
cree arrived, issued by the very prince whose fortunes they were d -ploring, 
and by which Mexico was ordered to recognise as its sovereign the brother 
of that usurper who had dispossessed its rightful king. ry 

A stronger proof of Ferdinand’s unworthiness to rule, could hardly have 
been given to the Mexicans than the decree in question. Loyalty had long 
been an article of faith with the whole nation; but even as the blindest su- 
perstition is sometimes metamorph sed on a sudden into total infidelity, 
passing from one extreme to the other, 30 was all feeliny of loyaltv utterly 
extinguished in the breast of the Mexican people by this instance of rezal 
abjectness. It would have been long before they revolted against their he 
reditary Spanish ruler; but to tind themselves given away by him in so ig- 
nominions a manner, was a degradation which they felt the more des ply 
from its being almost the only one that had been hitherto spared them Dis 
content was universal; and by a unanimous and popular movement, the de 
cree was publicly burned 

With jost indignation did the Mexicans now discover that these person 





who had hitherto most prided themselves on their loyalty and fidelity to the 
king and the reigning dynasty, were precisely the first to transfer their al- 
legiunce to the new sovereign. The whole of the government officers, Span- 
iards nearly to a man, hastened to take measures for the surrender of the 
nation to its new ruler, without even inquiring whether it approved of the 
change One man only was in favour of a more honourable expedient, and 
that man was I turrigaray, the viceroy. Well acquainted with the coward- 
ive and cunning of his captive sovereign, the former of which qualities had 
dictated the decree, he had nevertheless formed a plan to preserve Mexico 
for him, in accordance with the wish of its population. A junta, composed 
of Spaniards and of the most distinguished Mexicans, was to represent the 
nation till the arrival of further news or orders from Europe. This plan was 
generally approved of by the Mexicans, who looked forward with unbound- 
ed delight to the moment when they should have a voice in the public af- 
fairs of their country. The joy was universal ; but in the very midst of this 
joy, and of the preliminaries to the carrying out of this project, the author 
of it, the viceroy himself, was seized in his palace by his own countrymen, 
conducted with his family to Vera Cruz, ent shipped off to Spain as a state 
prisoner. 

By this lawless proceeding it was made evident to the weakest compre- 
hension, that so long as the Spaniard ruled, the Mexican must remain in a 
state of unconditional slavery ; that he could never hope to obtain a share 
in the management of his country; and that the act of violence of which 
Iturrigaray had been the victim, had been solely caused by the disposition 
he had shown to pave the way for the gradual emancipation of the Creoles. 
From this moment may be dated the decision of the Mexicans to get rid of 
the Spaniards at any price; and a conspiracy was immediately organised 
which was joined by at least a hundred of the principal Creoles, and by a 
fur larger number of the middle classes, and of the military—the object be- 
ing to shake off the ignominious yoke that pressed so heavily upon them.— 
The treason of one of the conspirators, who on his death-bed, in confession, 
betrayed his confederates, accelerated the outbreak of the plot 

It was at 9 o'clock on the evening of the fifteenth of September, 1810, 
that Don Ignacio Allende y Unzaga, captain in the royal regiment de /a 
Reyna, came in all haste from Gueretaro to Dolores, and burst into the dwel- 
ling of Padre Hidalgo, the parish priest of the latter place, with news that 
the conspiracy had been discovered, and an order issued to take prisoners, 
dead or alive, all those concerned in it. With the prospect of certain death 
hetore their eyes, the two conspirators held a short consultation, and then 
bastened to announce to their triends their firm decision to stake their lives 
upon the freedom of their country. Two officers, the lieutenants Abasalo 
and Aldama, and several musicians, friends and companions of the cura, 
joined them, and by these men, thirteen in number, was the great Mexican 
revolution begun. 

Whilst Hidalgo, a crucifix in his left hand, a pistol in his right, hurried to 
the prison and set at liberty the criminals confined there, Allende oe omg 
to the houses of the Spanish inhabitants, and cempelled them to deliver up 
their plate and ready money. Then, with the ery of ‘ Viva la Independen- 
cia, y muera el mal gobierno!’ the insurgents paraded the streets of Do- 
lores. The whole of the Indian population ranged themselves under the 
banner of their beloved curate, who in a few hours found himself at the 
head of some thousand men. ‘They took the road to Miguel el Grande, and 
before reaching that place, were joined by eight hundred recruits from Al 
lende’s regiment. 8 vouting their war-cry of ‘Death o the Gachupins !* 
the rebels reached San Felipe; in three days their numbers amounted to 
twenty thousand ; at Zelaya, a whole regiment of Mexican infantry, and a 
portion of the cavalry regiment of the Principe, came over to thei. On 
they went, ‘Mueran los Gachupinos!’ still their cry, to Guanaxato, the 
richest city in Mexico, where they were joined by some more troops. In- 
diaus kept flowing in from all sides, and the mob, for it was little more, 
soon reached fifty thousand men. The fortified alhondcga, or granary, at 
Guanaxato, was taken by storm; the Spaniards and Creoles who had ‘shut 
themselves up there with their treasures, were massacred ; upwards of 
tive millions of hard dollars fell into the hands of the insurgents. This suc- 
cess brought more Indians from all parts of the country. 

There were soon eighty thousand men collected together, but among them 
were hardly four thousand muskets. Pressing forward, by way of Vallado- 
lid, towards Mexico, they totally defeated Colonel Truxillo at Las Cruces, 
and, on the 21st October, looked down trom the rising ground of Santa Fé 
upou the capital city, within the walls of which were thirty thousand Lé- 
peros,t who awaited but the signal to break into open insurrection. Only 
two thousand troops of the line garrisoned at Mexico ; Calleja, the comman- 
der-in-chief, was a hundred leagues eff; another general, the Count of Cade- 
ua, sixty; in the mountains the people were rising in favour of the revolu- 
tion; another patriot chief was marching from Tlalnepatla to support Hidal- 
go, while the viceroy was preparing to retire to Vera Cruz. The fate of 
Mexico was, according to all appearance, about to be decided ; one bold as- 
sault, and the Indians would again be the rulers of the country. But on the 
very day after their arrival within sight of Mexico, Hidalgo, with his hun- 
dred and ten thousand men, commenced a retreat. The capital was 
saved ; and from that day may be dated the sufferings and reverses of the 
patriots. 

On the 7th November, at Aculco, Hidalgo met the united Spanish and Cre- 
ole army, and was defeated in the combat that ensued. Soon afterwards, 
Allende experienced a like misfortune at Marfil ; and a third action, near 
Calderon, oclind the fate of the campaign. Hidalgo himself was betrayed 
at Acalito, with fifty of his companions, and put to death. 

The first act of the revolutionary drama was over, within six months after 
the bloody curtain had been raised ; but the torch of insurrection, far from 
being extinguished by the fall of its bearer, had divided and multiplied it- 
self, as if to spread the conflagration with more certainty. Thousands of 
those who escaped from the battle-fields of Aculco, Marfil, and Calderon, 
now spread themselves through the different provinces, and commenced a 
war of extermination that was destined, slowly but surely, to sweep away 
their unappeasable tyrauts. Most of these bands were commanded by 
priests, lawyers, or adventurers, who acted without plan or concert, and 
possessed little or no qualification for their ag as leaders, save their hatred 
of the Gachupins. But few of the better class of Creoles were to be found 
amongst the insurgents ; and the strife was to all appearance between the 
Indians and half-bloods, onthe one hand, and the property and intelli- 
gence of the country, represented by the Spaniards and Creoles on the 
other 

The Creoles, although considerably less oppressed than the coloured 
races, had felt themselves more so; because, being more enlightened and 
civilized, they had a livelier feeling and —— of the yoke than the In- 
dians and vo ane Children and descendants of the Spaniards, who 
looked with sovereign contempt upon every thing Creole, even to their own 
offspring, the white Mexicans imbibed hatred of Spain almost with their 
mothers’ milk, Far from enjoyings what the letter of the law gave them, 
the same rights as their European fathers, they found themselves driven back 
among the people ; while all offices and posts were filled by Spauiards, 
who, for the most part, came to Mexico in rags, and left it possessed of im- 
mense wealth. Eveu the possession of magnificent estates, with their incal- 
culable subterranean treasures,was a precarious behest to the Creoles; for the 
Spaniards paid small respect to the laws of property, and in the name of 
their royal master, assumed unlimited power over the land. — 

The bitterness of feeling consequent on this state of things, at length 
roused into activity the latent desire of freedom which was to have been ob- 
tained by the conspiracy already referred to. on 

On a given day, there was to have been a geveral rising throughout Mex- 
ico; all the Spanish officers and employés were to have been arrested, and 
their places filled by Creoles; the seaports were to have been seized and 
garrisoned so as to prevent succours poe. to the Spaniards from the neigh 
bouring island of Cuba. The discovery and premature outbreak of the plot, 
ax already mentioned, were the causes of its failure. Hidalgo, who was too 
deeply compromised to recede, put himself at the head of the revolu- 
tion, and enraged against the Creoles, who had, for the most part, managed 
to draw their heads out of the noose, commenced with his Indians a war of 
extermination that spared neither Spaniards nor Creoles. This terrible 
blunder on the part of the soldicr-priest, of itself decided the fate of the out- 
break. The Creoles were compelled to unite with the verySpaniards whose 
downfall they had been plotting; and it was mainly through their co-opera- | 
* Gachupin is an untranslatable word of Mexican origin. The Spaniards 
asserted it to mean a hero on horseback; the Indians and coloured races, | 
who applied it us a term of coutempt aud reproach to the Spaniards and 
their dependent Creoles, understood by it a thief | 
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tion that the three battles with the rebels had been won The Spaniards > 
however, instead of being grateful for the assistance they sad received from 
the Creoles, persisted in looking upon the latter as a pac ONnlucky rebels, 
whose treason had not even been rendered respectable by eutegs, 

Enraged at the revolt that had threatened to — their khg of his su- 
premacy, and themselves of the plunder of the richest country ithe world, 
the Spaniards applied themselves to obviate the possibility of any\yture re- 
bellion, by pretty much the same measures that a bee-hunter takes y secure 
himself against the stings of the bees before seizing their honey, nately, by 
fire, and the axe. ‘Twenty-four cities, both large and small, and inntnera- 
ble villages, were razed to the ground during the first eighteen monty of 
the revolution, and their inhabitants utterly exterminated, as a punishnent 
for having fovoured the insurgents. Even then, those bigoted and bar\- 
rous servants of legitimacy were not satisfied with this wholesale slaughte, 
Through the medium of the church, and in the name of the divine Trinity 
and of the blessed Virgin, they proclaimed a solemn amnesty, and those 
among the credulous and unfortunate rebels who availed themselves of it 
were mercilessly massacred. This infamous and blasphemous piece of bad 
faith rendered any pacitication of the country impossible, and went far to- 
wards uniting the whole population against its contemptible and blood 
thirsty tyrants. 

Amongst the adventurers who had joined Hidalgo on his triumphantmarch 
from Guanaxato to Mexico, was his old friend and schoolfellow, Morellos, 
rector of Nucupetaro. Hidalgo received him asa brother, aud commnissioned 
him to raise the standard of revolt in the south-western provinces of Mexico. 
Morellos, who was then sixty years of age, repaired to his appointed post 
with only five followers. In Petalan he was joined by twenty negroes, to 
whom he promised freedom ; and soon afterwards several Creoles ranged 
themselves under his banner. Unlike the unfortunate Hidalgo, be began 
the war ona sinall scale, and after the fashion of those guerillas who in Spain 
had done so much mischief to the French armies. Gradually enlarging the 
sphere of his operations, he had, during a sixteen months’ warfare, guined 
several not unimportant advantages over the Spanish generals. Report re- 
presented him as a men-of grave and earnest character—quite the converse 
of the hasty and unreflecting Hidalgo—of sound judgment, irreproachable 
morals, and far more liberal and extended views than could have been ex 
pected from the confined education of a Mexican priest. The influence 
he possessed over the Indians was said to be unbounded. 

At the time at which the action of the book now before us commences, 
namely, upon a carnival day of the year 1812, Morellos had marched into 
the vicinity of Mexico at the head of his littlearmy. The princi val leaders 
of the patriots, Vittoria, Guerero, Bravo, Ossourno, and others, had placed 
themselves under his orders; and the moral weight of lis name seemed to 
be at last producing what had been wanting since the death of Hidalgo— 
namely, that unanimity in the operations of the patriots, and that degree of 
discipline amongst their troops, which were calculated to gain them the con- 
fidence of the nation. 

The first two chapters of the ‘ Viceroy’ are of so striking a nature, and 
give such strange and startling glimpses of the state of Mexican society and 
feeling at that period, that, with some slight abridgement, we shall here 
trauslate them both. 


CHAPTER THE FIRST. 


The siesta wes over ; and the profyund stillness in which the capital of 
New Spain had been buried during the preceding two hours, was suddenly 
broken by the hum of innumerable voices. The noise, which commenced 
in the suburbs, extended itself rapidly, and increased almost to a roar, scar- 
ing away the Gallinazos and other birds of prey, that were as usual seeking 
food in the streets and squares of the city of Mexico. Thousands of the in- 
hubitants arose from their resting-places under the porticoes of houses, 
churches, and palaces, or hurried forth from the great bazaar, eager to cele- 
brate the carnival with that boundless mirth and license by which Roman 
Catholic nations seem to console themselves for the fasts all privations that 
are to succeed it. 

The variety of the costumes in which the maskers had arrayed themselves 
was endless, while the profanity of some of them was no less remarkable. 
Here might be seen a gigantic sewatero, or porter, in a sergeant’s jacket, 
and with the‘enormous cocked hat of a Spanish general upon his head, a 
globe and sceptre in one hand, in the other a pasteboard cross, strutting 

yroudly about in the eharacier of the Redeemer of Atolnico ;* while around 
es a party of Indians, Zambos, and Metises, metamorphosed into Apos- 
tles, Pharisees, and Jewish womeu, performed dances of very questionable 
propriety in honour of their divine master. In another place, Adam and 
Eve were incessantly driven out of Paradise by an angel with a flaming 
sword—the three figures resembling very much the same persons, as they 

used to be represented in the halfspenny woodcuts of the past centery. Be- 
side them, Dios e! Padre led off a dance to the sound of a cracked guitar, 
which St. Cecilia was twanging as an accompaniment to the nasal melody 

of the gangaso :t and a little further on, the child Jesus, mounted ona jack- 
ass, was flying into Egypt, and squirting, as he went, streams of water into 
the open windows of houses, and into the faces of the passers-by. Mingled 
with the mummers were crowds of loathsome /éperos; and again, amongst 
these inight be seen numerous groups of perfumed dandies and elegantly 

dressed ladies, who contrasted with the throng of Indians as swamp-lilies do 
with the filth and corruption of a pestilential marsh. In spite of the broad 
sunlight, rockets were going off on all sides, te the great amusement of the 
Indians, who burst out into screams of wild delight each time that one of 
the fiery missiles caused alarm and confusion amongst the gaily attireddames 
who thronged the balconies, and gazed down from their windows upon the 
motley scene. The contrast of all this movement and uproar with the 
silence and solitude that had reigned so few moments before, was startling. 
It was as if the earth had suddenly opened and vomited forth the thousands 
of Mulattoes and Zambos, Indians, Metises, and Creoles,t that now sang, 
danced, chattered, screamed, and shouted—doing their utmost worthily to 
play their part in the time-honoured saturnalia of the Romish church. 

Differing from the custom of more refined, although perhaps not more 
enlightened countries, only a very few of the numerous parties of maskers 
seemed to aim, by their costume or action, at a satire on the follies, foibles, 
or occurrences of the times. Now and then, however, an — was to 
be met; and this was especially remarkable in a group which it becomes 
necessary here to describe. 

It consisted of twelve persons, the majority of whom were fantastically at 
tired in the national costumes of the various Indian tribes. These were 
grouped round a carro, or two-wheeled cart, in so picturesque a manner, 
that it was easy to see that their performanee had been preconcerted and re- 
hearsed. ‘They wore symbols of mourning, and seemed acting as pall-bear- 
ers and followers ofa funeral; while upon the cart itself were two figures, 
in which the horrible and the comic were blended after a most extraordina- 
ry fashion. One of them was a Torso, from whose breast and headless neck, 
and from the stumps of his arms and legs, blood was agp | dropping, 
and as fast as it dropped, it was greedily licked np by several persons m 
Spanish masks aud dresses. The mutilated form seemed still to have life 
init, tor it groaned and gave out hollow sounds of agony and complaint; at 
the same time struggling, but in vain, to shake off a monster that sat vampire 
like upon its body, and dug its tiger claws into the breast of the sufferer. 
The aspect of this monster was as strange as that of its victim. Ithad the 
cowl, and the sleek but sinister countenance of a well-fed Dominican friar ; 
on its right hand was fixed a blazing torch, on its left stood a dog that bark- 
ed coutinually ; its head was covered with a brass basin, apparently meant 
to represent the barber helmet of the knight of La Mancha. From the 
shonlders of the figure protruded a pair of dusky wings, not unlike those 
with which griffins and other fabulous monsters are represented in old books 
of heraldry ; its back was terminated by the tail of the coyote, or Mexican 
wolf; while the claws with which it seemed digging into the very bowels 
of the Torso, were those of a caguar or tiger. ; 

Thissingular pageant passed through the Tacuba street into that of San 
Agustin, thence through the Plateria and the Calle Aguila into the quarter 
of the city known as the Trespana, where it came to a halt betore the hotel 
ofthe same name. During this progress, the crowd of Indians, Metises, 
and other coloured races, had been augmented by numerous parties of Cre- 





oles; while the Spaniards contented themselves with gazing distrustfully at 
the procession from the windows of their houses. ‘The strange group now 
surrounded by thousands of Zambos, Creoles, Metises, and Indians, present- 
ing a variety and originality of costume, physiognomy, and colour—a con- 
tact and contrast of the most costly and sumptuous habiliments with the 


t The word Léperos, which, literally translated, means lepers, is the term | steep and hizh mountain, two and a half leagues from Miguel cl Grande, and 








* The chapel of the Redeemer of Altonibo is situated on the summit of a 
is mach resorted to by pilgrims. On the high altar are the statues of the 
Saviour, the Virgin Mary, aud Mary Magdalen, of solid silver, studded with 
rabies and emeralds. There are also in the same church thirty other altars, 
with statues as large as life, pillars, crosses, and candlesticks, all of the same 
tnetal. The sums that are cach year offered up at this shrine, are said to 
ainount to cousid jy more than ove hundred thousand dollars. 

¢ A monotonous species of dan 

Creoles are born in M ‘xico of white parents The Metia+s are the de- 
seendants of whites and Indians, the Mulattoes of whites and Negroes, the 
Zambos, or Chinas, of Negroes and Indians The uumixed races at » Span- 

ls, Creoles, Ludians, and Negroes. Sala-atras, literally, a spring back- 





wards, is the term applied to those of whom the mothers were of a white 
race than the fathers 
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meanest and catdingneing rags, such as it would be in vain to seek inany 
other country than Mexico. f 
Amongst the most elegantly dressed of those whom the enigmatical mas- 
uerade had attracted, was a young man, of whom it would have been dif- 
ficult to say to what race he belonged. His face was covered by a closely- 
fitting silken mask, in which every hue of the rainbow was blended, but 
which, nevertheless, was adapted so admirably to his features, as at first to 
leave the spectators in doubt whether it were not the real colour of his skin. 
He skipped airily out of the fonda of Trespana into the street, cast a keen 
but hasty glance around him, and thea began to make his way through the 
mob that surrounded the pageant. There was a nameless something in his 
manner and appearance that caused the throng to open him a willing passage 
towards the object of general curiosity. 

‘ Foolish mob! brainless nob! swinish mob!’ cried the stranger, when 
he atlength stood beside the cart upon which the monster was still rending 
its hapless victim; ‘ whither are ye runaing, and pressing, and crowding, and 
what are ye come to see? Know ye not that in Mexico it is forbidden to 
see, especially to see clearly ?’ 

The tone of the speaker, his sudden appearance, and the bold originality 
of his manner, contrasted strongly with the timidity of the other Creoles, 
who had all in their tarn approwhed the cart cautiously, viewed it for a 
few moments with an air of mistrust, and then withdrew themselves to a 
distence, in order to await in safety what might next ensue. The daring 
address of the new-comer, so different from this prudent behaviour, did not 
fail to attract universal attention. 

‘What now, men of Mexico, or of Anahuac, if you prefer that name, Az- 
tecs and Tenochititheus aud Othomites, aud Metises and Zambos and Salta- 
atras, and whites, whom the devil fly away with,’ added he in a lower tone- 
‘or at least with one-twentieth of them 7?’* 

t Anahuac, the ancient name of Mexico. Mexitli, the god of war of the 
Mexicans. Guatemozin, the last Mexican emperor. He was tortured in the 
time of Cortes, to induce him to reveal the lens where his treasures were 
concealed ; and subsequently hung for conspiracy, by order of the same 
Spanish chief. 

‘Bravo!’ vociferated hundreds of Metises and Zambos, whom the last few 
words had suddenly enlightened as to the political opinions of the speaker 
‘Bravo! Eseuchad! Wear him!’ 

The object of this applause was apparently busied examining the com- 
position of the pageant. When silence was restored, he again turned to the 
crowd. 

‘ And so you would like to know what it means?’ said he. ‘ l’ools! know 
you not that knowledge is forbidden? And yet, if you are any better than 
a parcel of mules, you may see and understand.’ 

‘And if we are no better than mules?’ cried a voice. 

*Tben I will be your arriero, aud drive you,’ replied the stranger langh- 
ing, and tripping round the cart. ‘Mules! ay, Madre de Dios! that are 
ye, and have been all the days of your lives, ever since the glooiny Gacluipin 

yonder’—and he pointed to the monster, half monk, half beast—* has chosen 
for his resting-place the body of the poor unhappy creature, whom some call 
Anahuac, some Mexitli, and some Guatemozin.t Males, ay, threefold 
mules. Poor mules!’ added he, in a tone of iningled compassion and con- 
tempt. 

‘ Poor mules!’ sighed the surrounding spectators, gazing alternately at 
the speaker and the bleeding Torso. 

On a sudden the masked cavalier raised the cowl of the monster-monk, 
and the severed head of the Torso rolled out from it. The features were 
Indian, modelledand coloured in so masterly a manner, thatthe resemblance 
they were intended to convey struck every body, and hundreds of voices 
simultaneously exclaimed— 

‘ Guatemozin !’ 

‘Guatemozin!’ was repeated from mouth to mouth, while the pregonero 
or crier, as the crowd had already christened the speaker, continued to lift 
the veil from the significant allegory before him. 

‘See!’ cried he, ‘here have his claws struck deepest. 
and Guadalajara.’ 

A shudder seemed to run throngh the crowd. 








’Tis in Guanaxato 





‘Tis Tio Gachupin,’ continued the pregonero with a strange laugh, ‘ who | 
would fain play with you the same game that he did three centuries since | 
with poor Guatemozin. And see! ’tis Guatemozin's ghost that appears | 
bleeding before ye, and claims vengeance at your hands ! 

It had now become evident to the surrounding crowd, that the pageant | 
had a deep and dangerous political ineaning. The spectators had greatly | 
increased, and were eaclh moment increasing, in number; the flat roofs and 
the miradores, or latticed balconies, of the surrounding houses, were crowd- H 
ed with gazers, while the street presented the appearance of a sea of heads. 
A deep silence reigned, broken only by an occasional whisper, or by the pe- 
culiar kind of low shuddering murmur that the Indian is apt to utter when | 
reminded of the power and prosperity of his forefathers. Suddenly there 
was a loud cry. ' 

‘ Vigilancia! Vigilancia!’ was shouted from adistant balcony. The word 
passed from moath to mouth. 

‘Vigilancia!’ repeated the pregonero ; ‘ ervcias, thanks, Senoras y Seno- 
res,’ added he, with a laugh and a slight bow, and then was lost in the | 
crowd. There was a movement round the ghastly group upon the cart, 
which the next instant disappeared ; and when the alguazils, by the aid of 
their staves, had forced themselves a passage to the sport where the pageant | 
had been, no trace of it remained save fragments of wood and pasteboard, 
that were showered from all sides upon their detested heads. The crowd 
itself separated and dispersed in different directions ; no inconsiderable por- 
tion of it entering the hotel, in front of which the scene had J 

This hotel or fonda, the first in Mexico at that time, was then, as now, a 
great resort of the highest and lowestclasses of the population—that is to say, 
of the greatest luxury and most squalid misery that the world can show.— 
The ground floor was used as a sort of bazar, in which varions articles of 
Mexican manufacture were exposed for sale ; while the rooms on the upper 
story were appropriated to the reception of guests, and furnished with a 
sumptuousness that contrasted strangely with the appearance of the majority 
of those who frequented them. 

In the first of these rooms stood a long and broad table, somewhat resem- 
bling a billiard-table, but upon which, iustead of balls and cues, were piles 
of silver and gold, amounting to thousands of doilars ; while the wardrobe 
of the players, who sat and stood around, did not appear to be worth as many 
farthings. Excepting the jingle of the money, and the words Seror and 
Senoria, occasionally uttered, scarcely a sound was heard; but upon the 
excited and eager countenances of the gamblers, which varied with every 
change in their luck, might be read the flushed exultation of the winners, 
and the suppressed fury of the less fortunate—a fury that, to judge from their 
fiery glances and set teeth, might momentarily be expected to break out into 
fierce and deadly strife. 

The occupants of the second saloon were, if possible, still more repulsive 
than those of the first. Men, women, and children—some half-naked—some 
with the most loathsome rags for a covering—were lying, sitting, squatting, 
and crouching in every part of the room—some sunk iuto a kind of doze— 
others, on the contrary, actively engaged in ridding their own and their chil- 
dren’s heads of those inhabitants that seemed to constitute the sole wealth 
of this class of people—an occupation which they pursued with as great 
zeal and apparent interest, as if it had been absolutely essential to the proper 
celebration of the festival-day. 

A third room was asl te the chocolate and sangaree drinkers, who 
might be seen emptying their cups and glasses with as much satisfaction and 
relish, asif the sightot the — and squalor that surrounded them gave 
additional zest to the draught; while, all about them, between and under 
chairs, tables, and benches, the wretched Leperos lay grovelling. Parties 
of richly-dressed Spaniards and Creoles, both men and women, their eyes 
still heavy from the siesta, were each moment enteriug, preceded by negro 
or mulatto girls carrying cigars and sweetmeats, and crying out, * Plaza, 
Plaza, por nuestras sehoras !—Make way for our ladies!’ A summons, or 
rather command, which the cortejos, with their sticks and sabres, were ever 
ready to enforce. 

‘ Caramba! Que bella y querida campania! exclaimed on a sudden the 
same voice thata short time previously had explained the dangerous allego- 
ry in the street below. The owner of the voice, however, wore another 
mask and dress, although his present costume, like his previous one, was 
that of a caballero or gentleman. He glanced round the room with tha 
supercilious air which young men of fashion and quality are apt to assume 
when amongst persons whom they consider immeasurably inferior to them- 
selves. 


‘ C—jo a labonanza! Here's to try my luck!’ cried he, stepping up to 


the gambling table, and placing a rouleau of dollars on a card, which the 
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Mexican usage, he had stuck there for luck ; called to the waiter, and utter- 
ed the word * cigarros !’ as he showed one coin, and ‘aguardiente de cana!’ 
as he exhibited the other. Having thus disposed of his last real, he draped 
his cloak over his shoulder with such skill, that the end of it hang down to 
his heels, concealing the tattered condition of that very essential part of his 
dress called trousers. He then awaited, with perfect composure, the re- 
freshment he ordered | Meanwhile, the fortanate winner took a couple of 
reals from a small purse, stuck one on each ear, accompanying the action 
with the sign of the cross, and prepared in his turn to hold the bauk. 

‘ Plaza gavillas !’ cried several voices just at this moment. ‘ Make room, 
knaves, for the senoras!’ and in came a party of Spanish soldiers, accom- 
panied by their mistresses—the latter dressed out in a style that man 
European ladies of the highest rank might well have envied. Before po 
of them walked three mulatto girls, whose sole dress consisted of a short 
and loosely fitting silk petticoat, reaching to the knees; their hair bein 
confined in nets of gold thread, and their arms encircled with bracelets o 
the same metal. Qne of these handmaidens bore an open box of cigars, 
out of which the lady and her cortejo from time to time heleed themselves ; 
another had a basket with various comfits, which was also subsequently put 
in requisition, and the third carried the purse. 

‘ Plaza!’ was again the cry ; and at the same time, the companions of the 
ladies, well-conditioned sab-officers of the Spanish troops, swung their canes 
and sabres, and the terrified Indians, and Metises, and Zambos tumbled and 
rolled off their benches and chairs as if they hed been mowed down 

‘ Demonio! What is all this?’ exclaimed the new banker, who had al- 
ready taken his seat at the table, but now sprang suddenly up.‘ Por todos 
bastos et bastas de todo el mundo—By every card in the pack !’—— 

He spoke in so threatening a tone, and his gesticulation was so thorough- 
ly Mexican in its veluemence, that three of the sergeants sprang upon him 
at once. 

‘ Gojo, cue quieres? Dog! what do you mean ?’ 

‘Dog!’ repeated the Mexican, and his right hand disappeared under his 
cloak—a movement which was immedlately imitated by the owners of the 
white, black, brown, aud greenish physiognomies by which he was sur- 
rounded. The three Spaniards stepped back as precipitately as they had 
advanced. Meanwhile, the fourth sergeant approached the table, and, 
seizing upon the cards, invited the company to stake their money against a 
bank which he put down. ‘The effect of this invitation was no less extra- 
ordinary than rapid. The saine men, who, an instant before, had been 
ready to espouse their countryman’s quarrel to the death—for such had 
been the meaning of the mysterious fumbling under the cloaks—no sooner 
perceived that the cards had changed masters, than they called to the Mex- 
ican with one voice-- 

‘ Por elamor de Dios, sexkor—leave us in peace, and God be with your 
senoria !’ 

‘ Ay, go, and the devil take you!’ growled the Spaniards 

The young man gazed in turn at his countryman and at the sergeants ; 
and then, as if strack by the curious contrast between the courtesy of the 
former and the rudeness of the latter, he laughed right out, swept together 
his winnings, and walked away trom the table, whistling a bolero. 

The sort of ramble which the masked cavalier now commenced through 
the adjoining saloons, seemed for some time to have no particular object.— 
He strutted across one, paused for 4 moment in the next to take a sip out 
of afriend’s liqueur glass, dipped a biscuit into the chocolate of one acquaint- 
ance, and helped another to finish his sangaree ; and so lounged and loitered 
about, till he found himself in the last of the suite of rooms, which was then 
unoccupied. Stepping up to a door at the further end of the apartment, he 
knocked at it, at the same time uttering the words, * Ave Maria puris- 
sima!’ 

The door was opened. 

‘ Sin peccado concebida !’ added the Mexican, when he saw that the oc- 
cupants of the room did not make the usual reply to his pious but customary 
salutation. ‘For God’s sake, sefiiores, is there neither piety nor politeuess 
among ye? Could you not say, “Sin peccado concebida !’ ” 

{Our limits will not permit us to insert the other chapter. ] 





POPULAR INFORMATION ON SCIENCE.—INFLU- 
ENCE OF LIGHT ON PLANTS AND ANIMALS. 


Most persons are aware how indispensable air, heat, and moisture are to 
the development of vegetable and animal lite; but it is not so generally known 
how intimately the agency of light is connected with the same operation. By 
light, we mean the diffusion of solar rays which are always less or more illu- 
minating the earth’s surface, and without which the vision of animals would 
be auseless and unnecessary gift. The emanation of rays from the sun is 
attended with two very obvious and well-known results, namely, heat and 
light; it also effects such a chemical change in the properties of bodies, as is 
exenplified in the Daguerreotype and other similar processes. Whether 
these three effects—light, heat, and chemical change—be different manitesta- 
tions of one grand principle, or whether solar radiation be composed of three 
distinct principles, science has not yet determined ; though, as far as_experi- 
ments have gone, the latter seems to be the true conclusion. It is possible, 
for instance, by a simple contrivance, to receive the heat and reflect or throw 
back the light, or to admit the light and obstruct the heat; and it is equally 
possible to produce chemical effects which neither light nor heat of them- 
saleos enelil aesemttidh. The chemical influence of the sunbeams, or ac- 
tinism, as it has been appropriately termed, may act on substauces which 
remain unaffected by heat or light ; and light may perform its functions as in 
the matter of vision, where heating and chemical rays, were they to be active, 
might be positively deleterious. Presuming, therefore, that solar radiation 
is made up of three different sets of rays, we shall endeavour to point 
out some of the more obvious effects of light and actinism in the develop- 
ment of vegetable and animal life, distinguishing between their effects where 
we can, and speaking of them as one principle only where science has not 
yet been able to draw the line of demarcation. 

The germination of vegetable seed is the change of the inert and appar- 
rent by lifeless embryo into a living plant; and this is effected by the presence 
of heat, air, and moisture. The intluence of light is destructive to this pre- 
cess ; and it is only indarkness that a vigorous germination can be induced. 
But while the light-yielding rays of the sun retard the vivification of the vege- 
table embryo, the actinic rays have been found to forward the process in a 
remarkable degree. The same principle seems to operate widely inthe de- 
velopment of animal life; and when experiments have become more accu- 
rate and numerous, it will be found that actinism is as necessary to the vivi- 
fication of the ova of many animals as itis to that of the vegetable embryo. 
Where the sanbeam spreads its genial influence, there life in all its myriad 
forms is found; where the sun-rays cannot penetrate, there space is a lifeless 
blank. Atthe surface of the ocean, and around its shores, marine animals 
and plants, varied in form and beautifulin colour, are found abundantly.— 
As we descend, we find life gradually sinking in the scale of organization ; 
and below a certain depth, varying probably in different latitudes, no crea- 
ture stirs the ever-silent sea. As in the ocean so on land. The scuthern 
slopes of our hills and mountain ranges are always clothed with a more elab- 
orated and more developed race of plants than the northern slopes ; and this 
depends wholly upon the greater degree of light which the tormer enjoy.— 
The northern side may sometimes be as verdaut, but it never will be so tlow- 
ery as the southern exposure ; and the attentive observer may detect new 
tribes on either side almost as soon as lie has passed the summit. The my- 
riads of minute forms which are called into life under the tropical sun, seem 
to depend upon the same influence for their vivification—a vivification which, 
under simple light and heat, it has been found impossible to induce. It 
would seem, therefore, that actinism is a more subtle force than air, or heat, 
or light, or even electricity ; that it brings us as it were toe the confines of vital 
energy ; and though not of itself a vis creatriz, yet indispensable to the 
manitestations of vitality. 

It has been remarked, that a sunbeam cannot pass over a plate of iron 
without leaving indications of its path; so active, yet subtle, is the chemic- 
al principle of actinism. As with inanimate substances, so also with organ- 
ic tissues; a sunbeam cannot fall ou the leaf of a plant, or on the skin of our 
hand, without inducing a change which is manifested by an alteration of 
colour. The green hue which is universal in healthy vegetation, depends 
immediately and directly on the influence of light. Every one must have 
seen the white and sickly potato grown in a dark cellar ; and must have ob- 
served how it was attracted towards any feeble ray of light that did enter, 
as if in search of the element so necessary to its perfect development. The 
stem may have grown for months, shooting to the length of six or eight feet, 
and yet no trace of any thing like the green colour of its perfect health will 
be discernible till it has come within the influence of solar light, and then a 





next moment won. ‘ Bravo, bravissimo! Doble!’ 

He won a second time, and placed the stake, which was now a heavy 
one, upona fresh card. 

‘Triplo! cried he. Fortune again favoured him. His luck still holding 
good, he won a fourth time: and the banker, rising from his seat with a sav- 
age curse upon his lips, pushed over the whole of his bauk to the fortunate 
player, and leftthe table with a look of hate and rage that one would lave 
thought must be the prelude to a stab. Nothing of the sort, however, en- 
sued. The man removed from his ears the two reals which, according 1 


* The Spaniards, at the period here referred to, (1812) the rulers and ty- 
rants of Mexico, were estimated at 60,000 souls, or one-twentieth of the pop, 
ulation of the country. 


few days or even hours wil! suffice to clothe it in its natural hue. Mr. El- 
lis states, in the Gardeners’ Magazine, that ‘in North America the opera- 
tion of light in colouring the leaves of plants is sometimes exhibited on a 
grand scale and in astriking manner. Over the vast forests of that country 
clouds sometimes spread, and continue for many (lays, so as almost entirely 
to intercept the rays of the sun. In one instance, just about the period of 
vernation, the sun had not shone for about twenty days, during which time 
the leaves of the trees had reached nearly their full size, but were ofa pale 
and whitish colour. One forenoon the sun broke through in full brightness, 
noon the whole forest for many miles in length 
mer’s dress.’ 
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for example, it is well kuown that his complexion changes from fair to 
brown, avd from brown to an almost sooty colour, by simple removal from 
a temperate to a tropical region; and though this may in some measure de- 
pend on original constitutional variation, yet in most cases the effects of 
strong solar liglit are too obvious to be doubted. The negro, with his sooty 
complexion aud woolly hair, may be a different variety of the human s 
cies from the European; but there is also every reason to believe that the 
same pigmental apparatus which gives the dark hue to the skin of the for- 
mer, is also present under the skin of the latter, and that it only requires an 
excess of solar light to bring it into full excreting operation. Even under 
the comparatively feeble light of our own latitude, the summer's sun will in 
a few hours convert the pale face of the sedentary student into a tawny 
brown—an action as purely actinic as the colouring of the leaves of the 
American forest. Heat and light cannot have anything to do with’ this 
change, otherwise the artificial fires and lustres of our apartments would 
produce some complexional alteration; but such is not the case; and since 
artificial and natural heat manifest themselves similarly, and since the eye 
is affected in the same manner by the beams of the sun and the rays of a 
gas lustre, this change of colour, caused by solar radiation, must depend 
upon some principle peculiar to sunlight—in a word, on actinism. 

Production of colour is perhaps the most obvious of the changes produc- 
ed in organic bodies by the influence of light; but there are others equally 
general and important. Vegetable growth is directly and immediately de- 
pendent upon it. It hus been proved that the carbon or woody structure 
of plauts is derived from the decomposition of carbonic acid, which thcy 
principally absorb by their leaves from the atmosphere ; and that this de- 
composition of carbouic acid gas proceeds only when the plant is under the 
influence of solar light. Remove the plant from thatinfluence toa dark cel- 
lar, or let the sun sink beneath the horizon, and the operation ceases. Solar 
light may therefore be said to be the prime promoter of vegetable growth ; 
that influence by which the assimilation of carbon is effected and colour pro- 
duced, and that power by which the circulation of their sap, if not wholly 
caused, is at least greatly facilitated. This last operation was tested by De 
Candolle. “If you select,” says he, “ three plants in leaf, of the same spe- 
cies, of the same size, and of the same strength, and place them in close ves- 
sels, one in total darkness, the other in the diffused light of day, and the 
third in sunshine, it will be found that the first pumps up very little water, 
the second much more, and the third a great deal more than either. These 
results vary according to species and circumstances; bat it uniformly hap- 
yens that plants in the sun absorb more than those in diffused light, and the 
fatter more than those in darkness; the last, however, pumping up some- 
thing.” It is nevertheless worthy of remark. that although the direct solar 
~~ are necessary fur the decomposition of carbonic acid, the production of 
colour, and the promotion of circulation, yet the most feeble diffuse light of 
day is sufficient to abrapaae these results less or more in a natural state. 
Thus we find that plants growing in wells, on the north side of high walls, 
and in rooms partially darkened, become green, and often perform all their 
functions without much apparent inconvenience. Yet De Candolle found 
the purest daylight, the brightest lamplight, insufficient to bring about the 
decomposition of carbonic acid in anobvious manner. From this, therefore, 
we must infer, that it is neither heat-giving vor light-giving rays te which 
these results can be ascribed; but that they are directly owing to the acti 
uic or chemical principle of solar radiation. 

The influence of light or actinism is not concerned in the matter of growth 
alone, it is equally indispensable to the elaboration of the various vegetable 
secretions, and to the perfection or maturation of the seeds by which plants 
are propagated. ‘“ We see in practice,’ says the author of the article Bo- 
tany, in the Library of Useful Knowledge, “ that the more plants are expos- 
ed to light when growing naturally, the deeper is their green, the more ro- 
bust their appearance, and the greater the abundance of their odours or re- 
sins ; and know that all the products to which these appearances are owing 
are highly carbonised. On the contrary, the less a plant is exposed to sun- 
light, the paler are its colours, the laxer its tissue, the fainter its smell, and 
the less its flavour. Hence it is that the most odoriferous herbs are found 
in the greatest perfection in places or countries in which the light is strong- 
est; as sweet herbs in Barbary and Palestine, tobacco in Persia, and hemp 
in the bright plains of extra-tropical Asia. The peach, the vine, and the 
melon also, nowhere acquire such a flavour as urder the brilliant sun of 
Cashmere, Versia, Italy, and Spain. This is not, however, a mere question 
of luxury, as odour or flavour may be considered. The fixing of carbon by 
the action of light contributes in ai eminent degree to the quality of timber 
—a point of no small importance to all countries. Isolated oak trees, fully 
exposed to the influence of light, form a tougher and more durable timber 
than thesame species growing in dense forests; in the former case, its tis- 
sue is solidified by the greater quantity of carbon fixed in the system during 
its growth. Thus we have every reason to believe, that the brittle wains- 
cot oak of the Black Forest is produced by the very same species as pro- 
duces the tough and solid naval timber of Great Britain. Starch, again, in 
which earkom ferms se large a proportion, and which in the potato, cassava, 
corn, and other plauts, ministers so largely to the nutriment of man, depends 
for its abundance essentially upon the presence of light. For this reason, 
potatoes grown in darkness are, as we say, watery, in consequence of no 
starch being developed in them; and the quantity of nutritious or umyla- 
ceous matter they contain, is in direct proportion to the quantity of light to 
which they are exposed.” 

The germination, colouring, growth, and maturation of plants may be 
considered as the great operations in which light or actinism is directly ac 
tive ; but there are other minor phenomena in the vegetable kingdom seem- 
ingly dependent upon the same influence. Thus the expansion and closing 
of the leaves and blossoms, the motion of the leaves, the twining of the ten- 
drils, and the like, all have regard to the presence or absence of solar radia- 
tion, and seem to receive its impressions as rapidly and certainly as does the 
photogunic paper of the artist. A passing cloud will interrupt the process of 
the Daguerreotype and calotype, and though we have not yet teoned to 
mark such transient impressions on the leaves and blossoms of plants, yet 
certain we are that they must be affected by these interruptions. The white 
marigold closes its flowers on the approach of arain-cloud ; and many plants 
were observed to fold their leaves and blossoms during the solar eclipse of 
1836. When a mere temporary absence or presence of sunlight thus affects 
vegetation, it is no wonder that its continued intensity should produce such 
results as we find in warm and cloudless climates. At the Cape of Good 
Hope, Herschel found by his actinometer (aa instrument for measuring the 
nteusity of solar radiation) that the force of sunshine was 48 3-4, while or 
dinary good sunshine in England is only from 25 to 30; and from this we 
can easily account for the brilliancy of many of the Cape flowers, which we 
in vain attempt to rear in their native perfection in our stoves and conserva- 
tories. ‘The gardener can readily furnish heat to any amount; but science 
has not yet discovered how to produce the subtle principle of solar radia- 
tion. 





Turning now to the animal economy, we find growth, health, and devel- 
opment also curiously affected by this absence or "sapemer of the solar influ- 
ence. Dr. Edwards has shown that if tadpoles be nourished with proper 
food, and are exposed to the constantly-renewed action of water (8o that their 
bronchial respiration may be maintained), but are entirely deprived of light, 
their growth continues, but their metamorphosis into air-breathing animals 
is arrested, and they remain in the form of large tadpoles. He also observes 
that persons who live in caves and cellars, or in very dark and narrow 
streets, are apt to produce deformed children; and that men who work in 
mines are liable to disease and deformity beyond what the simple closeness 
of the atmosphere would be likely to produce. It has been stated, on the 
authority of Sir A. Wylie, that the cases of disease on the dark side of an ex- 
tensive barrack at St. Petersburgh, have been uniformly for many years in 
the proportion of three to one on the side exposed to strong light. Further, 
Dupuytren relates the case of a lady whose maladies had baffled the skill 
of several eminent practitioners. This lady resided in adark room (on which 
the sun never shoue) in one of the narrow streets of Paris. After a careful 
examination, Dupuytren was led to refer her complaints to the absence of 
light, and recommended her removal to a more exposed situation. This 
change was followed by the most beneficial results; all her complaints van- 
ished. The more, therefore, that animals are exposed to the influence of 
light, the more freedom in ordinary circumstances do they find from irregu- 
lar action and deformity. Humboldt has remarked that among several na- 
tions of South America, who wear very little clothing, he never saw an in- 
clividual with a natural deformity ; and Linnwus, in his account of his tour 
through Lapland, enumerates constant exposure to solar light as one of the 
causes which render a summer’s journey through high northern latitudes so 
peculiarly healthful and invigorating. 

It is not to be supposed, however, that exposure to continued solar light 
is a normal condition of existence; on the contrary, it seems that plants 
and animals, as well as inanimate nature, require a period of repose from 
that activity and motion of their elements whicli actinism so unerringly 
excites. A taper will no doubt burn brigliter in a medium of oxygen gas 
than in common air, but it just consumes so much the more quickly. So it 
may be w ith bodies exposed to perpetual light. The vegetation of our own 











and the colour of the leaves changed so fast, that by the middle of the after-! in a few weeks. 
exhibited its usual sum- | physical force : 


The effect of light upon animal tissues is not less remarkable. In man, 


latitude springs, grows, and ripens slowly, requiring for its perfect develop- 
; 


ment a period of several months; the plants of the arctic regions, under 
continual daylight, start suddenly into life, and perform their circle of being 
In this particular, organic life seems strictly analogous to 
we cannot gain power unless at the expense of time, or gain 
time unless by the exertion of superior power. ‘If,’ says Dr. Lindley 
‘changes in their condition be requisite to the wellbeing of plants, so in like 
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manner are the diurnal changes of light and darkness. If plants were kept | trimmed en tablier with magnificent lace, and rosettes of ribbon aw chou. 


incessantly growing in light, they would be perpetually decomposing car- 
bonic acid, and would, in conseqaence, become so stunted, that there would 
be no such thing as a tree, as is actually the case in the polar regions. If, 
on the cout , they grow in constant darkness, their tissues become ex- 
cessively lengthened and weak, no decomposition of carbonic acid takes 
place, none of the purts acquire solidity and vigour, and consequently they 
rish. But under natural circumstances, plants which in the day become 
exhausted by the decomposition of carbonic acid, aud by the emptying of 
their tissue by evaporation, repair their forces at night by inhaling oxygen 
copiously, and so forming a new supply of carbonic acid, and by absorbing 
moisture from the earth and air without the loss of any portion of it.’ 

It would appear, then, from what we have stated, that actinism, as dis- 
tinct from mere Visual light, is one of the most important and universal 
ageucies in nature. We see its power everywhere around us, alike on ani- 
mate and inaniinate objects. Like the lyre of Memnon under the rays of 
the rising sun, organic life is thrown into motion by its influence ; vitality is 
as it were revivified, aud even inert matter changes its hues and properties. 
As yet, its operations constitute an imperfectly-interpreted chapter in the 
history of creation; but the subject has interest and value suflicient to excite 
to its perfect explanation. Chemical action, magnetism, electricity, are 
subtle agents, and science has already subjected them in a thousand ways to 
the purposes of human life: need we therefore despair of obtaining in time 
a like control over this ethereal principle of svlar radiation ? 

—_—_—»—__ 


THE WINTER BIRTHDAY DRAWING-ROOM IN 1306. 


There are, doubtless, many of our readers who can remember, as we do, 
when the anniversary of this day, the 18th of January, used to be styled the 
Winter Birthday Drawing-room, it being the one fixed for the celebration 
of the late Queen Charlotte’s birthday . 

It was then a day big with bustle among the tradesfolks ; carriages were 
seen flying through the streets, conveying some tardily-finished court cos- 
tume to some expecting belle, who had perhaps from seven o’clock in the 
morning been doomed to remain in a fauteuil, not daring to rest her head 
on either side lest the curls of her hair, or the plume of feathers placed on 
her head at that early hour by some coifieur in vogue, should be disarrang- 
ed. In those days, a court head-dress, like every other part of the court 
costume, was a dress apart from, and differing from what could be worn on 
any other occasion. It was not a mere bouquet of feathers, placed grace- 
fully on one side of the head, or a few tips of teathers iaaniod en diadéeme, 
or encircling the back part of the hair as a coronet—it was a magnificent 

lume, consisting of six, eight, or ten ostrich feathers, many of them tower- 
ing above the head on which they were placed, by which meaus the stately 
hoop lost what it might otherwise have had of cumbrous dimensions; the 
whole was in proportion: und there was something so dignified, so courtly, 
in the appearance of a lady when thus attired, which, to our old-fashioned 
ideas, is at ill supplied by the simplicity of the present day, Now every 
dress-maker makes a court-dress ; for in nothing scarcely does it differ from 
any other full dress. Now every milliner makes a toque ora bérét & plumes, 
for « court head-dress. Formerly the court dress-maker was état « part, 
the trimming of the petticoat spread on the hoop, the flowers, aud flounces, 
aad fastoons, and loops of gold and silver bullion with which it was orna- 
mented, required hands well trained to the occupation to execute, and a 
practised taste to invent the design. The head-dress also demanded an ex- 
pert artist to arrange, so that the height should not be ungraceful, and yet 
suflicient to keep the whole costume in hartaony and proportion. In those 
days « drawing-room was a magnificent sizht ; the women all looked queens 
as they were borne along through the crowded streets, some in splendid, all 
n fitting equipages. 

Then the taste for economy, the admiration of all that is cheap, had not in- 
fected the rich and noble of our land. Persons of rank did not visit the 
Court in one-horse Broughams or Clarences. They had their richly carved 
and gilden sedans, preceded by three or four footmen, with their great gold- 
headed canes, bouquets, and new liveries, or they had their large coach, or 
elegant vis-a-vis, fresh from the hands of the coachmakers. The servants, 
the very horses, seemed to feel proud of the pageant at which they assisted, 
and truly a winter drawing-room was then a courtly sight, and a splendid 
commencement of the Leonie season 

ee 
STRATHFIELDSAYE, THE SEAT OF THE DUKE OF WEL- 
LINGTON. 


A memoir of Strathfieldsaye may not, at this interesting moment, be un- 
acceptable to our readers :— 

Strath fieldeayc, or Strath-field-Say, as it was originally written, was an- 
ciently the property of a family named “Say,” by whose heiress it was 
conveyed in inarriage to Sir Nicholas Dabridgecourt, Knt., who was sheritl 
of Hampstire in the 13th year of Richard the Second. Iii his family it con- 
tinued till the reign of Charles the First, when it was purchased by Sir 
William Pitt, Comptroller of the Houschold, who made it his residence, and 
died there in 1636. In 1796, George Pitt, Esg., M. P., for the county of 
Dorset, was raised to the peerage by the title of Baron Rivers of Strathfield- 
saye, and in 1802 received a second patent, creating him Baron Rivers, of 
Sudley Castle, in Gloucestershire, with remainder, in default of male issue, 
to Mrs. Beckford, his daughter. George, the second baron, died in 1828, 
unmarried, when the Barony of Rivers of Strathticldsaye expired. 

The estate and mansion of Strathfieldsaye passed into the bands of its 
present noble possessor in ———— of the Legislature being called on. 
after the battle of Waterloo, to take such ineasures as should afford a further 
proof of the opinion of Parliament of the Duke of Welliugton’s transcendent 
services, and of the gratitude and munificence of the British nation. The 
former grant for the purchase of an estate was increased by the addition of 
asum by which a palace might be erected on a scale of magniticence wor- 
thy of him tor whoim it was designed. The trustees appointed by Parlia- 
ment at length purchased the manor of Strathfieldsaye, which is holden of 
the Crown, on condition of sending to the King, at Windsor Castle, a tri- 
coloured flag on tine 18th of June. The = and mansion are situated about 
six milesand a-halfnorthwest of the Winchtield Station, on the South Western 
Railway, and about the same distance northeast of the Basingstoke Station, 
and about three miles and a-half from Silchester. ‘The parish of Strathfield - 
suye is partly in the county of Berkshire. The park is not of very great ex- 
tent, the average breadth being about a mile, and the length about a mile 
and a half; but it is pleasantly diversified by hill and dale, and contains 
some tine trees. The river Loddon winds through the grounds, and is ex- 
panded into various sheets of ornamental water, near which the house is 
situated. The house itself is uot remarkable either for architectural beau- 
ty, or very greatextent; the style is rather that of James the First, though 
the whole was much altered, aud the front towards the park entirely rebuilt 

by Lord Kivers. 
<a 
Pants, Jan. 15, 1845. 

The rain, which for the last two days has been incessant, has at length 
ceased, the sun bas re-appeared, and everybody is hastening to the Bois, 
either en voiture ov a cheval. 

During the dense fog (which, by the way, is as dense here as in London), a 
man lost his way in la Place dela Concorde ; he laid his hand on a man’s arm 
who was passing, and begged to be directed to the Place Vendome. The 
stranger shook him off, aad rushed away, shrieking wildly, no doubt taking 
the unfortunate pedestrian for a robber. When a brouillard envelopes 
Paris, the very nature of the inbabitants seems changed. Men not only fly 
from strangers, they fly from their nearest friends, taking all the world for 
a aud assassins. Such is the state of things here when the sun 

ides his face. 

Le Comte d'Estournal is building a splendid mansion here. 

J am told that Mitchell's speculation has turned out a total failure. Al- 
though the Parisians are delighted with our English actors, Mitchell will 
not be repaid for the money he has laid out. Though all Macready’s reper- 
toire has been vastly admired, Hamlet is the general favourite. 

The finest ball of the season was given last week by Madame Pozzi di 
Borgo, Her rooms were brilliantly lighted, and the elegance of the toil- 
ettes, and splendour of the salons, tormed a coup dail which could not be 
su * 

La Marquise de la Force, formerly Mrs. Craven, is one of the leaders of 
fashion mostadmired in Paris this winter. Her taste in dress is great, and 
her costames are always considered as models of elegance. ‘ 

On Thursday, Madame Decazes and Madame Delmar gave their weekly 
balls. On Saturday, le Comte Rambuteau, Lord Mayor of Paris, gave a 
large ball, in his splendid salons at l'ilotel de Ville. “On Sunday night, la 
Comtesse Rasoumotsky had a reception; and Madame Brignvle, wife of the 
Sardinian Ambassador, gave a ball. 

A splendid ball was given last night at the Tuileries. It commenced at 
eighto’clock, and lasted until past two. A standing supper was served in 
the theatre, which was brilliantly illuminated, and women only waited upon 
the cuests, the invariable custom at the Palace sowpers. The crowd was 
immense, and al! the beauty and fashion Paris can boast were there. The 
Duchesse de Nemours looked beautiful; she was attired in a white dress of 
rich material, trimmed in front with diamonds. On her head se wore a 
wreath of green leaves, intermixed with diamonds; a bunch of pink flow- 
ers hanging down on each side. 1 never saw Lady Sesmnane look more 
lovely than she did last night. Her dress was composed of pale blue satin 
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A berthe of the same rich lace, a necklace of pearls and diamonds, and a 
wreath of white camelias round her head, completed her costume. Lady 
Aylesbury was also radiantly handsome ; she wore a pink crépe dress, trim- 
med with bouquets of pink hanging flowers, and a profusion of diamonds 
adorned her head. The Marquis de excites much surprise, and some 
merriment, by his extraordinary mode of dancing, and the singularity of 
his costume. Last night he wore a crimson velvet frock coat, and white 
leather trousers, made rather tight! 
——— 
Accouchement of H. R. H. the Grand Duchess of Mecklenburgh Strelitz. 
On Monday morning last, the Grand Duchess of Mecklenburgh Strelitz 
was safely delivered of a Prince, though unhappily it shortly afterwards ex- 
pired. The following bulletin was issued at half-past eight o’clock :— 
“ Cambridge House, Jan. 13, 1845, 
“Half-past Fight, A. M. 
“Her Royal Highness the Hereditary Grand Duchess of Mecklenburgh 
Strelitz was safely delivered at half-past six o'clock this morning of a Prince, 
which survived its birth only a few minutes. 
“ Her Royal Highness is going on quite favourably. 
“CC. Locock, M.D.” 
Tntimation of the event was immediately forwarded to her Majesty, and 
also to the different members of the Royal family.—Jan 13. 
—_——_—__ 
A BALLAD.—SLEEP ON! SLEEP ON 
BY WILLIAM JONES. 








Sleepon! sleep on, 
er in thy little grave ; 
Softly o’er thee leatlets wave ; 
And, though evening veils the sky, 
Stars in love are throned on high! 
They will have thee in their keeping, 
While the dew thy turf is steeping. 
With thine hands upon thy breast, 
Sleep on! » then on! 
Thus the sweetest take their rest ! 


Sleep on! sleep on! 
Lo! an angel host are near ; 
I can feel their presence here; 
They are watching o’er thee now, 
Baby mine, though blanch’d in brow ! 
Fast thy mother’s tears are falling. 
While thy lineaments recalling. 
With thine hands upon thy breast, 
Sleep on! sleep on! 
Thus the sweetest take their rest! 
ee 
From Punch. 
THE EDUCATION OF HUSBANDS. 


How suggestive is the new year of bills; and bills of house-keeping. It 
is fearful to reflect how many persons rush into matrimony, totally unpre- 
pared for the awful change that awaits them. A man may take a wile at 
twenty-one, before he knows the difference between a chip anda Leghorn! 
We would no more grant a marriage licence to anybody simply because he 
is of age, than a licence, on that ground only, to practise as an Apothecary. 
Husbands ought to be educated) We should like to have the following 
questions put to young and inexperienced “ Persons about to Marry ’— 
Are you aware, Sir, of the price of coals and candles ? 

Do you know which is more economical, the aitch-bone or the round ? 
How far, young man, willa leg of mutton go ia a sinall family ? 

How hand dearer, now, is silver than Britannia? 

Please to give the average price of a four-poster ? 

Declare, if you can, rash youth, the sum, per aunum, the chemisettes, pe- 
lerines, cardinals, bonnets, veils, caps, ribbons, flowers, gloves, cutls, and 
collars, would probably come to in a lump. 

If unable to answer these inquiries, we would say to him, “ Go back to 
school.” 

He that would be a husband should also undergo a training, physical and 
moral. He should be further examined thus :— 

Can you read or write amid the yells of a nursery ? 

Can you wait any given time for breakfast ? 

Can you maintain your serenity during a washing-day ? 

Can you cut your old friends ? 

Can you stand being contradicted in the face of all reason f 

Can you keep your temper wher you are not listened to ? 

Can you do what you are told without being told why ? 

In a word, young Sir, have you the patience of Job? 

If you can lay your hand upon your heart and answer “ Yes,”’ take your 
licence and marry—unot else. 


Suntimary, 


Tue Crown Jewets.—At the rising of the Commissioners appointed to 
inquire into the claim of the King of Hanover to a portion of the Crown 
jewels, on Saturday last, their Lordships adjourned the further arguments 
of counsel uutil Saturday next. The clause in the will of her Majesty 
Queen Charlotte, under which the King of Hanover claims some of the 
Crown jewels, is to this effect:—‘In the event of the King, my beloved 
husband, surviving me, and if it shall please the Almighty to relieve him 
from the dreadful malady with which he is at present afflicted, I give and 
bequeath to him the jewels which his Majesty purchased for the sum of 
fifty thousand pounds, and gave to me as before said; but if the King should 
not survive me, or if he should unfortunately not previously to his death be 
restored to a sound state of mind, then, and in that case only, I give and be- 
queath the said jewels to the House of Hanover, to be settled upon it, and 
considered as an heir-loom in the direct line of succession of that house as 
established by the laws and constitution of the House of Hanover.’ 





CoMMUSICATION BETWEEN Lonpon anv Panis.—The ‘ Times’ express 
of the speech of the King of the French occupied but seventeen hours in 
reaching Printing house square, from Paris. ‘Ibis extraordinary dispatch, 
the most rapid we believe ever known, was effected chiefly by means of 
railway aud steam navigation. Twelve hours was cousumed in the journey 
from Paris to Boulogne, which considering the means, was a remarkably 
short time; and the remaining five hours in crossing by steam-boat, from 
Boulogne to Folkestone, and thence to London by the South Eastern Rail- 
way. If we recollect rightly, the South Eastern Company estimates, that 
when the Boulogne and Amiens Railway is open, so as to have direct rail- 
way communication with Paris, the journey from London to Paris can then 
be done in sixteen hours. So that the enterprising genius of the ‘ Times’ 
has, in fact, so far as showing what can be done, forestalled them ; for taking 
into consideration that the ‘Times’ express was conveyed from ubout the 
centre of Paris to the centre of Loudon, the same journey must have been 
made in nearly the same time, viz. 16 hours. 


ExTRaORDINARY Amount OF PROPERTY TRANSFERRED BY A Sivete 
Ixpivipvan.—A curious and (nota little) interesting document has lately 
been presented gratuitously to the select friends and clients of Mr. George 
Robins, also a large body of the agriculturists, and such persens as are deep- 
ly interested in the transfer of property. We have been favoured with one 
of these reports, and have read through it with unmixed pleasure and satis- 
faction; as a matter of reference only, it will ?_" invaluable. It states 
the quantity of property that has changed hands through Mr. Robius’s in- 
strumentality from the year 1$15 to 1842, (and it avoids noticing any of the 
estates he has sold at or under £2000;) but it details the situation, extent, 
and rental of each property, and the county wherein it is situate, &c., with 
the name of the estate affixed to it. From this condensed history we gather 
the following facts:—That, during a portion of Mr. Robiuas’s profes sional 
pursuits, he has sold seven hundred and four thousand acres of land, the 
rentals upon which were eleven hundred thousaud pounds a-yew#r, and the 
aggregate amount eleven millious four handred and seventy-three thousand 
two hundred pounds! It is said that the property sold at and below £2,000 
would excved another million of ponnds sterling. A curious fact is append- 
ed to this unparalleled result. In the year 1824, Mr. Robins presided over | 
the sales of the Marquis of Ormonde’s vast estates, for which he obtained 
£477,000, independently of timber; and he valued the remaining portion 
of the lauds and estates of the late Duke of Atholl (not sold during Mr. 
Pitt's administration, ) together with his sovereign rights to the government, 
for £530,000 hither ot these occurrences (as regards the « xtent of the 
amount) are without’ precedent; but. occurring as they did in one year, 
are not in dread of having a parallel case to oppose them. : 

Pexsioxs.—Several large pensions have lately fallen in by the death of 
recipients. These are the late Sir Gore Ouseley, £5,000 a year; the Earl 
of Limerick, £846; and Lady Ann Culling Smith, sister of the ‘duke.’ 
£600. There is also from £7,000 to £10,000 per annum by the death of 
the Princeas Sophia of Gloucester, partly arising froma Parliamentary grant, 
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This was a dead sinecure, and it is understood that Ministers do not mean 
to continue it. 

_ Lewis Loyd, Esq., senior, the distinguished head of the celebrated bank - 
ing-house of Jones, Loyd, and Co., has retired from business. 

At the balls given by the Duc de Nemours, rigid etiquette is observed — 
The princesses keep their places, and do not rise. The gentlemen are all in 
uniform or court dresses. They are the most elegant balls which have yet 
been given at the Tuileries. 

Rumours are afloat in the fashionable circles respecting an elopement said 
to have lately oceurred in high life. The fair delinquent is alleged to be the 
daughter of a noble earl. We trust that the report will be found to be un- 
true, for we should greatly deplore un event that must cause affliction to 
more than one noble family. 

While the beautiful Miss M’Tavish’s admirable performances at the Eng- 
lish Embassy have been the theme of conversation among all who had the 
privilege of being present, there has been, we hear, much comment, and 
some —- expressed by the French portion of the company invited, on 
the singularity of allowing young unmarried ladies to take part in theatrical 
representations. 

On Thursday, the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland held his first levee for the 
season, ut Dublin Castle, which was numerously attended by the nobility, 
clergy, and gentry, amongst whom were many of anti-Conservative opinions. 
This being the first levee since his Excellency’s domestic bereavement, 
many attended—not only as a mark of respect, but to show sympathy for his 
recentafHliction. The Catholic Primate, and Dr. Murray, as well as several 
other influential Catholics were amongst the company. 

We understand that during the approaching sojourn of the Court at Brigh- 
ton, it is the intention of her Majesty and his Royal Highness Prince Albert 
to visit the Duke and Duchess of Norfolk, at Arundel Castle, and the Duke 
and Duchess of Richmond, at Goodwood 
Scandal has been busy is Italy, with the fame of one of our fair country - 
women of rank; but, although various versions of the story have reachcd 
us, we forbear from giving further particulars, in the hope that the rumour 
may turn out tobe unfounded.—Court Jour. 

Lord Rosse has been elected a Representative Peer of Ireland. 

We learn by letters from Ham that Prince Louis Napoleon is beguiling 
the hours of his imprisonment by writing a scientific work of great research 
and learning. 

_ The address to the Queen, in reply to her Majesty’s speech on the open- 
ing of the session will be moved, in the House of Commons, by the Hon. 
Francis Charteris, one of the Members for East Gloucestershire, and second 
ed by Mr. T. Baring. 

Queen Isabella has granted a full and complete pardon to General Pim, 
who had been conducted to Cadiz, prior to his embarkation for the Ladrone 
Islands, where he was condemned to pass his seven years of transporta- 
tion. 





Moscheles, the eminent pianist, has just returned from Germany, where 
he has given concerts with great success; and he had the honour, while at 
Vienna, of performing twice at court, by command of the Emperor. 
Shakspeare’s play of Richard the Third was brought out at Dresden, in a 
German garb, a few nights back, but did not meet with great success. It 
1s one of the very few of the great bard's plays not relished in Germany. 
Sir Robert Peel is adding to his mansion, at Drayton Manor, a picture 
gallery, one hundred feet in leagth, for the reception chiefly of portraits of 
the most eminent men of the present day. The new gallery will be titted up 
in the richest manner, with carved oak and polished marble, now preparing, 
Mr. Serjeant Talfourd has just consented to give a lecture at the Reading 
Literary, Scientific, and Mechanics’ Justitution, on ‘ The Spirit of the Litera- 
ture of the Present Century,’ on the 15th of April next. 

The University of Dublin, has conterred on Mr. Emerson Tennent, M.P., 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws. 

We understand that some of the most celebrated artists have entered into 
arrangements with Messrs. Clarkson and Co., her Majesty's furniture 
printers, to furnish a succession of novel designs for chintzes, and that 
splendid selections of these elaborate and tasteful works are already on view 
at their establishinent in Coventry-street, which have been pronounced to 
be of the highest excellence in this style of art. 

Mr. Macready has arrived in London, and appears highly gratified with 
the brilliant reception he met with in the most distinguished circles at Paris. 
M. Thier’s‘ History of the Empire,’ in eleven volumes, has been purchased 
for five hundred and fifty thousand francs, and it is supposed that the pub- 
lisher will gain a million of frances by the undertaking. 

The anniversary of the birth of the illustrious Pestulozzi was celebrated 
by a grand festival, at Berlin, on the 12th of January. Upwards of four 
hundred persons were present at the festival. 

Qe 


Varieties. 


Music.—‘ Music ‘is the food of love,’ but it takes something more sub- 
stantial for mutriinony. 

Coat Measuré 1s Lopaina-Housrs.—1 coalscuttle makes | sack ; 2 sacks 
1 ton; 10 tons 50 fires; 50 fires, firing for the landlady all the year round. 
The price is very diflicult to estimate, as it varies from half a crown a scut- 
tle to sixpence ashovelfull.—Punch’s Almanack. 
[n consequence of the late demise of the gallant General Nott, there is a 
promotion in the army ‘ for Sale. This is a pun job ( Punjaub) affair alto- 
gether. 
The Chinese call their great wall ‘the Wall of a Thousand Leagues.’ 
Bortine.—The boiling point varies in different localities. In Belgrade 
and Grosvenor-squares, Mayfair, and Spring-gardens, the pot can hardly be 
boiled under 30@0/. a-year ; whereas, up at Camden-town, the pot will boil 
at 150. or 200/.; and about St. Giles’s or Spitalfields, at 7s. or 8s. per 
week.—Punch. 
Domestic Wsatuer Grass.—When your spouse appears at the break- 
fast table in unusually good humour, and insists upon buttering your toast 
with her own hands, it invariably portends a visit to the mercer’s. 
Brice Lecture on Curmistry.—Potato is nothing but starch ; but a 
piece of potato dropped into a glass of grog would uot have the effect of 
stiffening it. 
Hookey ! as the carp said to the worm at the end of along string. 
A shopkeeper, the other day, stuck upon his door the following laconic 
advertisement :—‘ A boy wanted.’ On going to his shop next morning he 
beheld a siniling little urchin in a basket, with the following pithy label :— 
‘ Here he is.’ 

A Pertinent Question.—' We were all children once, my dears.’— 
‘La! ma! then who took care of the babies ?’ 


A SHAKSPEARIAN NURSERY RHYME. 


Sing asong of wonder, 
In these enlightened days— 
A monarch and his courtiers 
Atone of Shakspeare’s plays ! 


When the play was opened, 
And Macready did begin, 

Oh wasn’t ita dainty dish 
To set before a King? 


The King was in an ecstacy, 
And counted out his money; 
Mitchell was in amazement 
At anything so funny. 


The Court were in the parterre, 
Rigg’d out in Sunday clothes, 

And Joinville in a private box, 
A-turning up his nose !—DPunck. 





THE SURPLICE QUESTION. 
BY A BENEDICT. 


A very pretty public stir 

Is making down at Exeter, 

About the surplice fashion : 

And many bitter words and rude 
Have been bestowed upon the feud, 
And much unchristian passion. 


For me, L neither know nor care 
Whether a Parson ought to wear 
A black dress or a white dress ; 
Fill’d with a trouble of my own,— 
A Wife who preaches in her gown, 








and partly from the salary which she received as Ranger of Greenwich Park. 


Aud lectures in her night-dress ' 
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AGBICULLUBEA. 


BY J. 8. SKINNER, ESQ. 


PRIZE ESSAY ON GUANO. 

WITH REMARKS ON THE GUANO FROM DIFFERENT COUNTRIES. 

The Yorkshire (English) Agricultural Society has awarded a premium for 
an essay of which the Marx-tane Exeress, by the last Steamer, says :— 
«“ The prize essay on Guano, which is from the pen of the able secretary of 
the Society, M. M. Milburn, Usq., ought to be iu the hands of every Farmer, 
as very great advantages are to be derived from a skilful use of that valua- 
ble auxiliary to our artificial manures, and much injury may be done to 
crops by an improper application of it. From a great mass of information 
received in answer to inquiries put to forty persons who had tested the 
effects of Guano, Mr. Milburn arrives at the following conclusions. 

1. The Guano should never come into immediate contact with the seed ; it 
should be mixed with ashes or earth, and deposited below the seed, or liglitly 
incorporated with the soil before sowing. 








2. It appears to be more usetul sowed broad cast, than sown by drill. 

3. It appears most useful in a wet season, or during, or immediately pre- 
ceding rain. 

4. It seems more adapted for strong lands, than light.—(quere de hoc.) 

5. It is peculiarly calculated to promote the growth of plants in their early 
stages, and consequently is a very valuable application for turnips, in con- 
junction with other manures. 

6. It appears to answer well for green crops which arrive at early ma- 
urity, when used alone. 

7. Inordinary crops it should be combined with other less rapidly de- 
composing manures. 

8. It appears to be beneficial to all cultivated crops. 

With reference to this pamphlet, and to the importance of having close re- 
gard to the different kinds of guano, the editor of the Mark-Lane Express— 
(an agricultural paper of eminent character)—very pertinently observes :— 

‘Mr. Milburn is well known as a pains-taking, practical farmer, who du- 
ly appreciates, aud has not failed to avail himself of the advantages to be de- 
rived from science. His opinions may, theretore, be depended upon. Up- 
on the question of guano, however, he has not relied alone on his own 
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POLITICAL DEPARTMENT AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE 


land, moistening with a salt dew the fields and forests which lie in its way. 
Let a ridge of hills interrupt its course, it deposits on the seaward oe a 
large proportion of its watery burden, and is turned upwards trom the land 
in its further career. Thus the salt is spread in abundance over the tace of 
the hills which look towards the sea, and along the plain which separates 
them trom its shores—while the flats or valleys on tue other side of the ridge 
are seldom reached by these bounteous visitings of nature. 

And in what does this alleged bounty of nature consist, or in what way is 
it felt? A fertile soil contains, as we have seen, in its incombustible part, a 
sensible proportion of ten or eleven ditierent substances, which are neces- 
sary to its fertility. Ofthese substances sea water contains six or seven.— 
Where it is constantly sprinkled over the land, therefore it is constantly 
adding these to the soil. Thus it happens that those saline substances 
which the sea water contains—common salt, namely, and gypsum, and sul- 
phate of magnesia—may prove of no use when sprinkled by the farmer 
upon lands which are more or less exposed to the sea breeze ; while on the 
landward side of mountain ridges, and in sheltered flats and valleys, they 
may return many times the cost of their application, to the farmer who 
skilfully and with knowledge applies them. 

The rains of heaven, as we have seen, wash the tops of the high hills, and 
carry the soluble parts of their soils to the bottoms. So the same rains more 
or less quickly wash all soils, and carry into the sea the riches of the land. 
But kind nature, on the wings of the wind, wafts back again a part at least 
of those substances which the rain had carried away; and thus, in spite 
even of the neglect or careless waste of unskilful husbandry maintains the 
fertility of whole districts, of which the productiveness would otherwise 
gradually decrease. The agricultural value of an insular position becomes 
thus apparent. ‘The rains wash out saline substances from the soil, but the 
winds from every quarter bring them back; anda green and luxuriant 
vegetation is kept up, where otherwise the ingredients of a fertile soil could 
only be brought together by the labour and industry of man. The fields of 
our sister isle owe something of their ‘emerald green’ to the winds and wa- 
ters of the wide Atlantic. 

To such practical results, far more numerous than our limits permit us 
even to notice, did, and still does, the chemical examination of soils lead the 
enquiring agriculturist. But atthis stage of his enquiries, another striking 
feature presented itself, the study of which led to further and more satisfac- 
tory, because more advanced, conclusions, It was seen that, on the same 
soil, the application of the same substance—for the sake of simplicity, sup- 
pose it a saline substance—promoted the growth of one crop and not of anoth- 
er. If clover and wheat, for example, grew on different parts of the same 
field, it was seen that gypsum or common salt would greatly increase the 
luxuriance of the oue, while it caused little or no change in the appearance 
or produce of the other. Something, therefure, must depend upon the kind 
of plant which is grown upon it, as well as upon the chemical constitution 


judgment, but has songht and obtained information from forty persons who | of the soil itself. There must be some as yet unknown cheiical relation 


had used guano, and in the essay in question has recorded the results of | 


their experience, and which are conclusively in favour of this most useful 
addition to our manures. We would, however, earnestly caution the far- 
mers to be especially guarded in making purchases, both as regards the spe- 
cies of article and its purity. It is well known that cloverseed is doctored 
with such nicety as to render it almost impossible to discover it until too 
late, namely, by its failing to vegetate ; and that bone-dust is greatly dete- 
riorated by being mixed with other articles. We have good reason for be- 
lieving that the same tricks are played with guano. The purchaser should 
not only know that he has unadulterated guano, but that he has the best 
sort. Brandy is brandy, whether French or British, and either may have 
a dash of water. 

The purchaser will find it necessary to attend to two things: first, if he 
would have the best brandy, he must obtain the French: next, he must be 
able to depend upon the seller that it be neither dashed with water, nor 
mixed with British. Now, asa manure, we consider the Peruvian guano to 
hold the place of French brandy, and the African of the British; and that 
this is shown not only by the test, analysis, but also by the price—the one 
being higher thanthe other. But persons may imagine that the difference 
of price is equivalent to the difference in the quality—a position we are 

wrepared to deny 3 still, it must be clear that an additional quantity of the 
ates must be applied, and hence the management, from the warehouse or 
ship to its final commitment to the soil, must be more expensive, aud less 


satisfactory. It may answer the purpose of the farmer to fetch a load of good | 
horse-dung froin the neighbouring market-town, when it will not do to fetch | 


a load of road-scrapings. Time was when dung was dung, whether pro- 
duced by the halt-starved animals kept on straw, or the fattening ox fed on 
vileake. Practice and observation have discovered the difference, and 
hence oilcake and high food are given to the ox, and corn and beans to the 
sheep ; not merely for the purpose of being converted into meat, but with 
especial reference to manuring the land from the intrinsic quality of the ma- 
nure. As the best article will be tound the cheapest, though highest in price, 
so will, in our opinion, the Peruvian guano be found. 


——— 


GUANO ON WILEAT, IN DELAWARE. 


Extract from Doctor J. W. Thompson—President New Castle Agricultural 
Society, to T.S. 8. 

“ Many of our friends will be induced to try Guano the coming season 
from your high recommendation of it—their opinions and success with it we 
will give you hereafter.—Already that sown broadcast on wheat, has met 
their highest expectation.” 

Petersburgh, Va., Jan. 15, 1845. 

“Thave read with much gratification the Ag. Dept.of the two first numbers 
of the Albion. The account of Prot. Hallowell’s experiments is entertain- 
ing and instructive. After all that has been said about charceal, I expect- 
ed that some etfect would have been visible. 

“The present year will establish the value of guano in our country. I in- 
tend to try it on more or less of all the crops I raise—and indeed to depend 
npon it to a great extent. Quite a considerable quantity will, I think, be 
used in this vicinity. 

Paterson, New Jersey, Jan. 15, 1845. 

“T have purchased 5 tons of pure Guano—but I am satisfied, the poudret 
I make is much cheaper. 


For 30 feet of night-soil I give... ..22....22.. $1,00 delivered to me. 
Tadd 2 bushels of plaster of Paris.............. 30 
» do EE ea 16 
4 loads, 15 feet each, marsh-mnd.......... 50 
2 bushels charcoal dust...........2..0... 12 
$2,08 


This gives me 6 one-horse cart loads of rich compost at about 35 cents a 
load—this is my last experiment—I cannot tell the result, but there can be 
no question of its value. 


Ee” We are positively assured that when sheep are poisoned with 
“ ground-ivy,”’ eggs will be found an immediate cure One person to hold 
open the sheep's mouth, and another to break and drop down its throat two 
eggs, for each sheep. 


PROGRESS OF SCIENTIFIC AGRICULTURE. 
Continued. 

Again, the Physical Geography of a district we know has much influence 
upon its climate, ad therefore upon the fertility of its soils, and their capa- 
bility of growing or ripening this or that crop. The broad plain, the deep 
valley, and the high mountain, all affect the agricultural capabilities of a tract 
of country, whatever the composition of its soils may be. But we do not 
at first sight see how, independently of their geological structure, such dif- 
ferences iu Physical Geography should affect the actual chemical composi- 
tion, and consequently modify the chemical and agricultural treatment of the 
soil. And yet they doso in many ways, some of which are striking enough. 
Thus a plain country receives over all its surface the equal influences of the 
rains and winds of heaven, and consequently is alike rendered fertile or alike 
injured over its whole extent by atmospheric agencies; but where high 
lands exist, the mountain tops attract the rains, and streams of water flow 
down the sides, washing the soils of the upper country, and carrying down 
their soils to the more level spots, or to the bottoms of the valleys. An im- 
portant chemical difference is thus produced among the soils of the district. 
The elements of fertility may abound in the land below, while comparative 
unproductiveness distinguishes the soil above. So one side of a hill ex- 
posed to the beating rain and long prevailing winds, will yield a different 
produce and in different quantities from that which is sheltered from the 
cold, and is watered by less frequent and warmer rains. Again, where the 
sea girdles an island-coast like ours, its hills and valleys affect the constitu- 
tion of its soils more strikingly still. The wind sweeps across the North 
Sea, or it comes over the broad Atlantic. It frets and ruffles the waters as 
it passes along ; it lifts the crests of the waves, and plays among their stream- 
ing hair; it bears along a briny spray, which it sprinkles widely over the 


betwe n the crop to be grown, and the manure which could be beneficially 
| applied to it. What was the natare of this relation? If discovered, might 
itnot be brought to bear advantageously upon practice ? 

These new questions gave rise to new, refined, and tedious chemical 
investigations into the nature and composition of plants, and of their several 
parts. A new field was opened to the view, on which much labour has 
already been expended, from which much knowledge has been reaped, but 
by far the largest proportion of which is as yet wholly unexplored. We 
shall briefly glance at the points which may already be considered as in 
some degree established. 

1. All plants, like all productive soils, consist of an organic or combustible, 
and an inorganic or incombustible, part The difference, in this respect, 
between the plant and soil is, that the latter contains only from three to ten 
parts, the former from ninety to ninety-eight parts of combustible matter. 

2. That the inceabnatiile part or ash of the plant contaius a sensible 
quantity of trom eight to eleven different substances—/hese substances being 
the same exactly as are found in all fertile soils. 

3. That though these substances are all present in all our cultivated crops, 
yet that some of them are more abundant in some plants than in others— 
and in some parts of the same plant than in other parts. Thus in some 
vegetables, lime abounds; in others, magnesia; in others, potash, and so on; 
while in one part of a plant much silica, in another much bone earth may be 
uniformly present. 

These points are not new. They were first put forward, but darkly, by 
Ruckert—were in some measure understood by De Saussure—were clearly 
brought out and enforced in several German works of Sprengel; but were 
first presented in a captivating form to the British public in the work of 
Professor Liebig. 

We do not specify here other less general aud less intelligible results. 
From those which have been stated, much light is thrown upon practical 
points which were previously unintelligible. Thus, it no longer appears 
singular that all fertile soils should contain ten or eleven incombustible 
substances. These substances are constituent parts of all plants, without 
which they cannot exist or grow in a healthy manner; and the soils are 
fertile only because they are in a condition to give to the growing plant 
every thing it requires for the building up of its several parts. Again, a 
svil in which some of these materials are wanting or defective, is barren or 
poorly prodnetive, because it cannot supply all the wants of the plaut, or 
cannot do so with sufficient rapidity. The plant may be likened to the 
bricklayer, and the soil to the labourer—without both mortar and bricks the 
wall cannot ascend ; and unless they are supplied with sufficient quickness, 
the progress of the work will be necessarily retarded. 

So it was explained also wliy a soil from which none of those substances 
was wholly absent would grow a plant A, while it refused to grow a plant 
B Those different plants might demand lime, or magnesia, or potash, or 
phosphoric acid, iu different proportions. A crop A, which required much 
potash to bring it to perfection, would not flourish in a soil because it abound- 
ed in lime; while acrop B, which demanded much lime, or phosphoric acid, 
would grow feebly and with slowness where these were scarce, however 
much soda or potash the soil might contain. 

Thus it appeared further why in natural forests successive races otf trees, 
broad and narrow leaved, succeed each other—why on the cld pastures and 
prairies the grasses of one age die out, as races and families of men do, to be 
replaced foratime by other species of herbage—and why, in practical hus- 
bandry, a rotation of crops is most conducive both to the profit of the farmer, 
and to the permanent fertility of the land. Of those things of which one 
crop contains and requires much, another crop contains aud therefore re- 
quires less. Thus, if we alternate the kind of plants we raise, we shall ex- 
haust the whole soil equably ; but continue one kind of crop too long, and 
the land becomes sick of it —that is, it cannot supply with sufficient rapidity 
or abundance those substances which this crop especially requires. 

And now the true action of those saline substances, hitherto called s/imu- 
lants, became more clearly manifest. They no longer appeared to act like 
Wine upon the human body, exciting it to an abnormal or unnatural effort, 
which was afterwards necessarily succeeded by languor, feebleness. and 
depression. They were acknowledged really to feed the plant ; since they 
supplied those things out of which its several parts were built up, and with- 
out which they could not be satisfactorily completed. And ifthe soil was 
less productive in after years, in consequence of the application of these 
substances, it was because the crop had extracted from the soil more than 
the manure had given to it. The so-called stimulant supplied potash, or 
soda, or lime only to the soil, and, getting these readily, the plant grew  ra- 
pidly ; but it gathered out of the soil, at the same time, magnesia, and sul- 
phur, and phosphorus, witheut which it could not grow. The large crops 
which were carried off exhausted the soil, therefore, of these latter substan- 
ces ; and unless these were added again in some form or other, the soil must 
remain impoverished, and more or less unproductive. If the builder have 
abundance of stone or bricks, and we give him mortar in addition, his walls 





that besides the marked influence of climate on the growth and dispersion 
of the vegetable races, the investigation of which had given rise to interest- 
ing treatises on the Geographical distribution of plants, other circumstances 
also materially atlected their choice of a site, or place of growth. It was 
seen that the had (at of a plant depended upon the general character of the 
svil, as well as upon the general nature of the climate. Whole geological 
formations were characterized by the luxuriant growth of certain races of 
plants ; while, even in climates known to be tavourable to them, other races 
of plants refused to flourish on the soils by which these formations were 
covered. Hence arose the enquiry as to the Geological distribution of plants. 
But the reason of this peculiar distribution became apparent, when it was 
shown, on the one hand, that each race or order of plants had special wants 
which the soil alone could supply; and, on the other, that each geo- 
logical formation was covered with a soil more or less special in com- 
rosition, which could supply one or more of the substances required 
»y plants in larger quantity than it could supply the rest. Hence the seeds 
of plants, wafted every where by the wind, take root, and grow up most 
luxuriantly where the special wants of each are most easily and fully sup- 
plied ; and each geological formation at once favours, and is favoured by, 
its own tribes of plants. Thus the plants become to the Agriculturist an in- 
dex both of the general character and of the chemical constitntion of the soil ; 
and to the Geologist, of the kind of rock from which the soils are derived, 
aud upon which they probably rest; while the Botanist is taught where his 
wild “ome are most likely to be found, and where this or that natural fami- 
ly will be unwilling to grow. 

We pass over other applications of Geology; but there remains still one 
important consequence deduced from the analysis of plants, to which a 
brief attention must be given. Saline substances are necessary te plants. 
They exist in all their healthy parts. But it has been observed, in practice, 
that where one substance—such as gypsum, or common salt, or nitrate of 
soda—when applied alone, failed to produce a good effect upon the crop, a 
mixture of two or more would remarkably promote its growth. Such facts 
as these were explained at once, when it becaine known that the plant re- 
quired the constituents of all these substances to build up its several parts ; 
and that, if the soil were defective in several of them, you could not hope 
to render it productive by the addition of only oue. Butadd, in the form of 
a mixture, a portion of each of those substances of which it could not readily 
yield a full supply to the growing plant, and the fertility of the soil would 

renewed or restored. 

These artificial mixtures are safer and surer, as they are nearer also in 
composition, to those natural mixtures of the farm-yard and to other common 
manures, 80 long, so highly, and so deservedly esteemed among practical 
men. Artificial mixtures, besides, can be especially adapted both to the 
wants of the soil, as ascertained by direct analysis, and to the special wants 
of the several crops we wish to raise. Whatever substances the crop A, B, 
or C, is known to require, these can be mixed together, so as to make them 
severally grow in any soil; or they can be adapted to the known constitu- 
tion of a given soil, so as to promote especially the growth of A or B on that 
kind of soil only. 

This doctrine of mixtures has called new arts in existence, and establish- 
ed new manufactories. Indeed, manures of all kinds, with pretensions of 
every character, are offered to the uniustructed farmers, by men whose sole 
object often is the accumulation of money by the establishment of a lucra- 
tive trade. This is an evil which can scarcely be avoided in the progress of 
knowledge. Those who know a little, impose, though not always inten- 
tionally, upon those who know less. The sure remedy for such evils will 
arise of itself, from the more general diffusion of a higher knowledge. In 
the mean time, those who are likely to sutfer—the practical men—should 
provide themselves with, or should secure access to an authority on whom 
they can rely, till another generation springs up which may more safely re- 
ly upon itself. 

Thus far it appears that out of the study of manures there have sprung up 
long trains of chemical research—throwing light upon old practices—point- 
ing out improvements—snuggesting new methods more certain, more econo- 
mical, or more productive—and giving to the art of culture something of a 
secure and scientific foundation. 

But all these researches could not be carried on without giving rise to 
speculations, more or less crude, in regard to the food of plants in general, 
aud to those various points in vegetable physiology which are so closely 
connected with the nature and influence of the principle of life; and with 
the conditions under which life begins or can continue to manifest itself. 

Among these speculators the boldest and most fanciful ave Liebig and 
Dumas. ‘Their works, the titles of which are placed at the head of this ar- 
ticle, have had a wide circulation in this and other countries. Between these 
two writers there aré certain points in dispute, both as to fact and as to pri- 
ority of publication, with which it is not our intention to interfere. We shall 
advert only to one of Liebig’s more important speculations, which, though 
really unsound, has been adopted by many in deference to his opinion, and 
is likely, in various ways, to exercise a hurtful influence both upon the pro- 
gress and upon the practice of scientitic agriculture. 

Plants, as we have seen, consist of two parts, a combustible and an in- 
combustible part. The latter is derived wholly from the soil; and though 
it is comparatively small in quantity, we have already shown how import- 
ant it is to the growth and productiveness of the plant. The combustible 
or organic part forms from ninety to ninety-eight parts of the whole weight 
of our hay, corn, and root crops. Whence is this organic part of plants de- 
rived? We know only two sources froin which it can be obtained by the 
plant—from the soil or from the air—from the one by its roots, from the 
other by its leaves and young stems. But to which of these sources is the 
plant most indebted ’—Edinburgh Review. 





eee 
THE ROYAL VISIT TO STOWE. 


On Wednesday morning, Jan. 15, at a quarter before eleven, her Majesty 
and Prince Albert, accompanied by the Royal suite, left Windsor Castle in 
three carriages and four, or the Slough station of the Great Western Rail- 
way. Her Majesty was attended by the Marchioness of Douro, the Hon. 
Miss Kerr, and the Earl of Jersey, Master of the Horse, Major-General 
Wemyss, Clerk Marshal, and the Equerry, Col. Bouverie. Mr. George 
Edward Anson was also in attendance on his Royal Highness Prince 
Albert. 

The special train arrived at the Paddington terminus of the Great Western 
Railway at twenty-five minutes after eleven. Her Majesty having expressed 
her intention to avail herself of the opportunity which was offered, by her 
passage through town, to pay a brief visit to their Royal Highnesses the Duke 
and Duchess of Cambridge, and the Hereditary Grand Duchess of Mecklen- 
burgh Strelitz, gave orders that the troop of the 17th Lancers should trot on 
to the Euston-square terminus, whilst her Majesty and the Prince, in a 
travelling-chariot and four, followed by his Royal Highness’s attendants, 
Major-General Wemyss and Col. Bouverie, in another carriage-and-four, pro- 
ceeded to Cambridge House. After remaining for nearly twenty minutes 
at Cambridge House, her Majesty entered her carriage amidst the loyal 
greetings of a large crowd which had collected in Piccadilly, and then drove 
rapidly to the Euston-square terminus, where the troop of the 17th Lancers 
was drawn up in the court-yard, and saluted the Queen on her arrival. Her 
Majesty was received at the terminus by the Chairman of the Birmingham 
Railway Company, George Carr Glyn, Esq., and Mr. J. B. Boothby, Mr. 
Pascoe Grentell, Mr. Thomas Young, Mr. J. Lewis Prevost, directors, Mr. 
R. Creed, the secretary, and the active superintendent of the Company, H. 
P. Bruyeres, Esq. 

The train started from Euston-square station precisely at twenty-four min- 
utes past twelve, and proceeded direct to its destination at the Wolverton 
station, without any stoppage or hinderance on the read. The distance is 
exactly fifty-two miles and a-half, which were traversed in one hour and 





and houses will rise rapidly ; but the taster they rise, the sooner will his 
bricks be exhausted; and when this happens, we shall look in vain for an 
advance in his work, if we continue to supply him with mortar only. Give 
him anew supply of bricks, however, and he will start afresh. So it is 
with the soil. The so-called stimulants excite the plants after the same | 
manner as the mortar excites the builder—leave behind a languor or ex- | 
haustion of a similar description, to be removed, also, after a similar 
manner. 
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Further, it appears that plants must of necessity obtain these saline sub- 
stauces if we desire them to grow ; that we must therefore add them to the 
soil, unless nature kindly interposes in our behalf, and, by some of her hap- 
PY contrivances, repairs the constant exhaustion. We must also add those 
particular substances in which our soils are specially deficient—which the 
crop we wish to raise specially requires to bring it to perfection—or of | 
wlich the liquid manure we have so long allowed to run to waste, has es 
pecially robbed the land. 

And here Geology again comes in, at once receiving and giving light in 
reference to this important branch of agricultural investigation. We have 




















| already seen how the geological map tells us of the general characters and 
composition of soils over largegareas—wheu they rest upon or are derived 
| from rocks of the same kind, or the same age. This information it gives us, 
because of certain chemical analyses previously made of the soils and rocks 
j} of the different geological formations. But Botauists had often remarked, 


twenty minutes; but this great velocity was scarcely perceptible, as the train 
pursued the even tenour of its way without any of that vibratory tremulous 
motion which is a general subject of complaint in travelling by railway. The 


| Weather was not quite so auspicious as might have been desired. The sun 


did not deign to come forth, and lend the gladdening influence of his presence, 
as almost on every previous occasion during her Majesty’s progress through 
her dominions; but although some misty clouds lowered in the horizon, 
they did not break, and the journey was effected without any rain having 
fullen. At Berkhampstead and Leighton stations, the villagers and country 
people from the surrounding neighbourhood lad assembled in their holiday 
attire, to catch a passing glance at their Sovereign; and their respectful 
salutations were courteously acknowledged by her Majesty. : 

On alighting here, her Majesty was received by Lord Carington, Mr. Garr 
Glyn, the chairman of the company, Mr. F. Ledsam, the deputy chairman, 
Captain Moorsom, Mr. Creed, and Mr. Bruyéres. Her Majesty bowed her 
acknowledgments to the assembled multitude, and was conducted to the 
waiting-room, where her Majesty partook of some coffee, and Prince Albert 
took a glass of claret and a sandwich. Her Majesty, after expressing to the 
directors her approbation of all the preparations W hich had been made, and 
also her thanks tor their attention, proceeded to her carriage and drove off 
towards Stony Stratford 

Upon leaving the station, the Royal cortége (escorted by a detachment of 
the Newport squadron of Bucks Hussars, uuder Captain Clode) proceeded 
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across the railway bridge, through the newly colonized village of Wolverton, 
in the direction of Stony Stratford, en route for Buckingham and Stowe — 
The country between Wolverton and Buckingham presents no feature call. 
ing for particular remark. Its general aspect is that ofa rich pasture distr ict, 
the waters of the ‘gentle Ouse’ irrigating the meadows on either side of the 
road throughout nearly the whole distance. 

At afew minutes before three o’clock the first intimation of the ee’ 
of the Royal cortége was conveyed to the authorities of Buckingham by the 
discharge of a Royal salute from the corporation battery, stationed at some 
distance to the northward of the town. In a very few seconds, her Majesty’s 
carriage arrived at the bouudary of the borougn, where the horses were 

aude , the Royal cortége proceeding through the town ata foot pace, 
eaded a the procession formed to receive Her Majesty, in the follow- 
ing order :— 





Detachment of Yeomanry. 
Superintendent of Borough Police. fetta 
Six Special Constables. Six Special Constables. 
The Band. 
The Gentry and Clergy of the County (two and two). 
The Inhabitants of Buckingham (two and two). 
Otticers of the Corporation. 

Sir Thomas Frem ntle and Sir John Chetwode, Members for the Borough. 
Mr. Caledon G. Dupre, M.P., for the County, and Sir Harry Varney. 
The Town Council (two and two). 

The Aldermen (two aud two). 


The Borough Magistrates. Clerk of the Peace 


Policeman. Cushion Bearer. Policeman. 
Policeman. Mace Bearer. Policeman. 
Town Clerk. The Mayor. Chaplain. 


Her Majesty’s Carriage, succeeded by another Royal Carriage containing 
the members of the suite, the precession being closed by the Lodges of 
various Local Societies. 

It is scarcely necessary to add that her Majesty’s reception as she passed 
through the town was most enthusiastic. The loyalty of the people was ex- 
hibited in every possible manner, and both her Majesty aud his Royal High- 
ness Prince Albert acknowledged the same most condescendingly. On 
reaching the market-place the procession halted, and the Mayor (Mr. Henry 
Smith), advancing to the window of the Royal carriage, presented the 
borough mace to the Queen, addressing Her Majesty in the following 
terms :— ow 

May it please your Majesty to accept this mace, which as Mayor of this 
humble and Royal borough I humbly present, in dutiful submission to your 
Majesty's Royal prerogative and authority.” ‘ 

Her Majesty bowed graciously to the Mayor, and with a graceful move- 
ment of the hand, was understood to reply as follows :— 

‘Mr. Mayor—The mace cannot be in better hands, and I beg of you to re- 
tain it. 1 am much gratified by the reception [ have met with in this ancient 
and loyal borough.’ 

This ceremony completed, the procession again moved along the Stowe- 
road ; ouarriving at the further extremity of which, the municipal body filed 
off on either side, allowing her Majesty’s carriage to proceed through their 
rauks,on emerging from which the cortége entered the outer park, and 
proceeded rapidly towards the mansion of Stowe. ; 

At half-past three o'clock, a Royal standard, hoisted from the summit of 
the Corinthian arch, announced that her Majesty had entered the outer pre- 
cincts of the park. . Ina very few minutes, the Royal carriages were ob- 
served to pass under the archway, and enter the road leading unto the 
house. 

Another brief pause, during which the approach of the Royal cortége, as 
it wended through the park, was observed with great interest by the guests 
assembled in the marble saloon; and at a quarter to four o’clock precisely 
the advance of the Royal escort dashed wp to the north front of the mansion, 
followed by her Majesty's carriage in its turn, preceded by the Duke’s out- 
riders in state liveries. 

Upon alighting, her Majesty was received by the Duke and Duchess of 
Buckingham, who had awaited the arrival of their Royal guest at the foot of 
the grand portico. 

Her Majesty greeted the Duke in the most affectionate manner, and having 
cordially shook hands with the Duchess, took the arm of her noble host, and 
entered the mansion amid the deafening shouts of the tenantry and labourers 
assembled, the yeomanry band playing the National Anthem. 

His Royal Highness Prince Albert tollowed, with the Dachess of Bucking- 
ham resting on his arm. é 

Her Majesty was conducted by the Duke of Buckingham through the 
north hall to the grand saloon, where the guests already arrived at the man- 
sion were assembled to receive the Royal visitors. 

The Marquess of Breadalbane, the Earl and Countess Delawarr and Lady 
Mary West, the Earl and Countess of Orkney, the Coantess of Jersey and 
Lady Clementina Villiers, Lord and Lady Nugent, and Dr. Buckland, were 
among those present, and her Majesty, having bowed very graciously to 
each, was proceeding, under the guidance of the Duke of Buckingham, in 
the direction of the private apartments, when with an evident desire to 
gratify those of her loyal subjects by whom she had been so affectionately 
received on the noble Duke’s estate, ler Majesty requested to be reconduct- 

ed to the exterior of the mansion. 

The Duke of Buckingham immediately led her Majesty to the west colon- 
nade, along the greater part of which the Queen proceeded, amid the loud 
vociferations of the tenantry and labourers, who were evidently at the same 
time both delighted and surprised at her Majesly’s re-appearance. 

The Queen subsequently entered the mansion, and retired to her private 
apartments. 

On her Majesty's arrival at Stowe, a Royal salute was fired at the aren- 
way, by Captaiu Holmes and his troop of the Royal Bucks Artillery, and 
likewise a Royal salute from the Bourton Battery, close to the louse, by 
Captain Anderson, of the Royal Marines, and his men. No guests were in- 
vited to Stowe except through her Majesty. 

The banquet was served in the state dining-room, a magnificent saloon.— 
At either eud of the reom was displayed a superb collection ef the noble 
Duke's family plate, contrasting most brilliantly with the sombre tapestry 
which decorates the walls of the apartment. The table presented a gor- 
geous appearance, that most magnificent testimonial presented by tie hon- 
est yeomen of the county of Bucks to the noble Duke in quhtarediadigoeniet 
of his Grace’s services in the cause of British agriculture, occupying a posi- 
tiou inthe centre of the table, and exactly opposite the state clair appro- 
priated for her Majesty’s use. The we entered the banquetting-room 
precisely at eight o'clock, the noble Duke conducting her Majesty, Prince 

Albert leading the Duchess of Buckingham, and the other guests following 
in succession 

Her Majesty sat in the centre of the table, having Prince Albert on her 
right hand, and the Duke of Buckingham upon her left. The Duchess of 
Buckingham sat next Prince Albert, and was supported by Earl Delawarr. 
The Marchioness of Douro sat on the Duke of Buckingham’s right hand, sup- 

vorted by the Marquess Breadalbane. The Earl of Jersey faced her Ma- 
jesty, having the Countess Delawarr on his right hand, aud the Countess of 
Orkney upon his left. The Earl of Aberdeen sat next the Countess Dela- 
warr, and Sir James Graham supported the Countess of Orkney. 

After the banquet, 

The Duke of Buckingham gave the ‘ Health of her Majesty the Queen.’ 
The toast was drank by the company upstanding, her Majesty graciously 
bowing her acknowledgments. 

The Duke of Buckingham next gave the ‘ Health of his Royal Highness 
Prince Albert.’ 

This toast was similarly honoured by the company, and acknowledged by 
his Royal Highness. No other toasts were proposed. 

Her Majesty and the other ladies of the party retired to the drawing-room 
shortly after nine o'clock. 

Her Majesty and the Priuce Consort retired at eleven o'clock. 

The borough of Buckingham and the mansion of Stowe were brilliantly 
ihuninated during the evening. . 

On Thursday morning her Majesty rose early, and breakfasted in her pri- 
vate room with the Prince Consort. ‘ 

At nine o’clock the Queen and his Royal Highness Prince Albert attended 
morning prayer in the Duke's private chapel. Her Majesty and her Royal 
Consort occupied the gallery, which is entered from the suite of apartments 
appropriated to the Queen's use, the other guests taking their seats in the 
body of the chapel. , . 

Prayers were read by the Rey. Mr. 
lain. 

At ten o'clock, her Majesty and the Paince walked in the pleasure 
grounds alone, remaining abseut froin the house, however, only a short 
period. ' 


Andrews, the Duke’s private chap- 


At half past ten his Royal Highness, accompanied by his Grace the Duke | 


of Buckingham, and Sir Robert Peel, left the mansion in an open barouche, 
drawn by tour horses, for the purpose of enjoying a dative in the well-stock- 
ed preserves of the noble Duke, on the outskirts of the park, 
Jersey, the Earl of Orkney, Earl Delawarr, Six 
of Chandos, Colonel and Mr. G,. | 
party 

His Royal Uighness had excellent sport, and after bein 
two hours, returned with an enormous qnantity of 
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shot with his own gun one hundred and f hares 
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twenty-nine pheasants, andone snipe. The other gentlemen killed largely, 
but the number bagged by his Royal Highness was by far the largest. 

At two o'clock her Majesty and the Prince lunched with the other guests 
in the tapestry drawing-room, and shortly after three the whole of the Royal 
and illustrious party left the house for the purpose of perambulating the 
grounds, and visiting the various classic Pascal tm there abounding. ‘The car- 
riages had been ordered, but as the afternoon turned out delightfully fine 
her Majesty decided on proceeding on foot. 

The additions to the dinner-party on Thursday were Sir Thomas Free- 
mantle aud Sir John Chetwode, the members for Buckingham; Mr. Barnes, 
of Charlewood, the high sheriff of the county ; Sir Harry and Lady Verney, 
and Mr. Henry Smith, the mayor of Buckingham. . 

Last night a concert and ball was given at Stowe to her Majesty and a se- 
ect few. 
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LEGISLATURE OF NEW BRUNSWICK. 
House of Assembly, Feb. 11th. 
MR. READE. 

Mr. END moved the order of the day, that the House go into a Comnittee 
of the whole in further consideration of the state of the Province. Mr. M’- 
Leod in the Chair. 

Hon. M. SIMONDS said, that the House was now in a Committee of the 
whole on the state of the Province, and he was free to confess that he thought 
the reason for raising the Committee was rather a singular one. His hon, 
friend from Charlotte had told the House that in every section of the Pro- 
vince which he had visited he found the people ES pie contented and 
happy. ‘Surely this was all the information honourable members wanted.— 
What then had happened which made it necessary for the House to form 
this Committee. it was a matter of pounds, shillings, and peuce—a paltry 
£600 a-year which had caused hon. members to take this step. It had been 
said that the appointment of the gentleman who now fills the office of Pro- 
vincial Secretary had cansed agitation through the length and breadth of 
the land. He (Hon. Mr. 8.) did not believe that it had done any such thing ; 
there might be some agitation, but it was confined to a few districts and in 
these districts no doubt agitators had been busy in getting up the excite- 
ment. He had been informed by a gentleman who was travelling trom a 
distant part of the Province towards Fredericton, that he met a countryman 
who was returning to his home from that town, and asked him what was the 
news? “News!” says the countryman, “there is great news—the Gover- 
nor has made au appointment which belongs to the people,” This was a 
specimen of the result of the agitation which was abroad in some districts, 
and he had no doubt whatever that a great deal of pains had been taken to 
get up this agitation The appointment of which some hon. members com- 
plain was, in bis opinion, a highly beneficial appointment for the country ; 
the present Provincial Secretary had been eight or nine years intimately ac- 
quainted with the duties of a public office, and from his intimacy with pub- 
lic business was able to take on himself the duties of the office to which he 
had been appointed at once. This in itself was no little recommendation, 
and it was with great satisfaction that he gave this testimony of his ability, 
activity and industry. The only consideration which should guide the Gov- 
ernment on making this appointment, and the only consideration in which 
the people were really interested was, that the office should be filled with 
a gentleman of ability, integrity and industry. ee might not 
be satisfactory to some individuals, and there may be persous who have 
claims on the consideration of the Government, but those persons, if they 
were not in all respects as well qualified to discharge the duties of that of- 
fice, he (Mr. 8.) thought they had little reason to — It became ne- 
cessary to make a provisioual appointment—this had been done—and he 
(Hon. Mr. 8.) was perfectly willing to take his share of the responsibility of 
this appointment having been made, for he was quite sure that had he been 
consulted, he would, from his knowledge of Mr. Reade, have given his hearty 
concurrence to the views of his Excellency. 

He (Hon. Mr. 8.) had been intimately acquainted with Mr. Reade for 
the last four or five years, and he could speak of his business habits, his in- 
dustry, and gentleman-like conduct from personal knowledge. During that 
time he had been associated with him on a mission to Washington, and he 
could assure the Committee that the extreme anxiety and unwearied ap- 
plication to the duties of his mission, in laying before Lord Ashburton in- 
formation relative to the treaty then pending between England and the 
United States, was of the utmost service to that nobleman, and so intense 
was his (Mr. Reade’s) application, that he really injured his health by it.— 
Their mission was a contidential one, and he was uot at liberty to enter into 
particulars, but on that occasion the labours of Mr. Reade had been produc- 
tive of great benefit to this Province, and these services had been acknow- 
ledged by Lord Ashburton, and represented in the proper quarter. The 
same gentleman had likewise been employed in confidential and important 
service in other Colonies, which had been fully acknowledged by Her 
Majesty’s Government, who had offered him the Presidency of one of the 
West India Islands, and Lord John Russell had signified to his Excellency 
that he was at liberty to do anything for him which was in his power. He 
(the Hon. Mr. Simonds) wished to make this statement, as he was quite 
sure, that had he been consulted, he would have given his advice to make 
the appointment which his Excellency had done. With regard to the right 
of the Queen’s Representative to make the appointment, there could be no 
question; but, in hint s0, he certainly must consult the interests of the peo- 
ple—(hear, hear,) and in this instance he had done so, for he (Hon. Mr. 8.) 
was sure the people could have no reason to complain—the business of the 
oflice, while the present Secretary remained in it, would never be suffered 
to be inarrear. No hon. member had doubted his ability —the Ex-Councillors 
themselves had admitted that, aud he (Hon. Mr. 8.) was sure he was fully 
qualified in every respect for the oflice which he had received.—The only 
reason tor dissatisfaction which had been urged was, that he did not belong 
to the country—that he wasa stranger, and on that account disqualified ; 
hon. gentlemen who urge this may be sincere. but he can hardly see what 
course could have been pursued to give the satisfaction which some hon. 
gentlemen contend for. The appointment must be made, and whatever 
course His Excellency pursued, if the individual appointed did not happen 
to be palatable to a majority of that House, they would complain, and how- 
ever much hon. members may deny their intention to prostrate the prero- 
gative, if a vote of a majority of that House was to have the effect of infiu- 
encing the appointment, the prerogative was vested in them, and not where 
it ought to be—in the Queen's Representative. 

The hon. member for York (Mr. Fisher) contended at great length, that 
no appointment ought to be made contrary to the wishes of a majority of 
the Assembly—what would that lead to? If the Executive Council de- 
pended for their existence on a majority of the Assembly, and they advise 
an appointment contrary to the wishes of that majority, they must retire.— 
If the Governor makes an appointment, which the majority of the House 
disapprove of, with or without the advice of his Council, according to this 
doctrine of Responsible Government, it could not be sustained, and the 
Queen's Representative would become a mere cipher in the hands of his 
Council, and both he and his Council would become mere machines in the 
hands of a majority of the House of Assembly. The Hon. Mr. 8. continued 
by saying, thatthere were several Resolutions before the Committee, all of 
them tending, as far as Resolutions could go, to ulter the constitution of this 
Colony ; but they could not have this effect—it required a higher power 
and something of more authority than a mere Resolution of the Assembly 
to alter the constitution. The Royal Instrnctions, and the despatches seut 
out from time to time, formed the constitution by which we are governed, 
and that constitution might, by address or petition, be altered; but until 
that is done, the constitution must remain as it is, until the consent of the 
Minister to its alteration be received. The idea of a mere Resolution of that 
House having the effect of altering the constitution, was too absurd to be 
thought of. He (Hou. Mr. 8..) thought the Committee ought to be very 
cautious how they vote for the Resolutions now before them, because as 
far as that House was concerned, their adoption would go to establish a 
new principle, which would not only bear on this appointment but upon 
all succeeding appointments, and would in his (Mr. 8's.) opinion lead to a 
state of things dangerous to themselves and to the welfare of the Province 
He begged the committee to approach them carefully—to weigh well the 
effect they might produce, and to be careful how they dealt with the Reso- 
lutions now under consideration, or with any other Resolutions before the 
Committee. Let them pause before they hastily took a step which it might 
be difficult if not impossible to retrace. 











| With regard to the new system which hon. members sought to introduce, 
| he would be permitted to make some remarks onthe effects it had on Cana- | 
da since its introduction into that country—it had been carried there for a 
particular purpose, for the purpose of securing the accomplishment of the 
union between the two Provinces. The then Governor-General had accom- 
plished this end by the very means which he detested—the system had got 
eround in Canada and it was impossible to carry the act of union without 
vielding to the wishes of those who were wedded to this 
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ystem, and in 
doing so, it had beeu found necessary to separate several offices and create 


new ones, which had entailed on that country a Civil List, which amount- 
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the same system here, it is certain that an increase in the expenses of Gov- 
ernment will follow. The hon. member for York (Mr. F.) had contended 
that the Heads of Departments should be brought into the Government of 
this Colony. He (Mr. Simonds) was sure such wu system could never work 
well—they were, by that hon. member's doctrive, bound to enjoy the con- 
fidence of the people; but the hon. member well knew that the very fact 
of their having accepted office under the Government, was itself calculated 
to make any hon. member of that House or of the Government unpopular. 

If public officers were liable to change by every vote of a majority of that 
House, how could they have any security tor the duties of their office being 
properly performed, no sooner would the incumbent become aequalnted 
with the details of office, than he might be removed to make room for a suc- 
cessor Who kuew nothing of its duties, and when he had acquired a know- 
ledge of them, it might happen that by some circumstance which he could 
not control, the Council, of which he was a member, might be broken up, 
and again the office was left to be filled by another uninitiated incumbent. 
The system never could work well in this Colony, and the Committee had 
better silt well the drift of the Resolutions now before them. Pass them— 
and what comes next ?—an Address to Her Majesty’s Government to con- 
cede Responsible Government to its tull extent. If the honourable members 
were prepared to go that length they woald vote for these Resolutions, if 
they were not they should oppose them. He (Hon. Mr. 8.) could not con- 
ceive how the descendants of the Loyalists can ever bring their minds to ad- 
vocate a system which is destructive of the priaciples for which their fathers 
left their homes and took refuge in this Province, which was then a wilder- 
ness. The Constitution of England they all admired, and as tar as it Wus ap- 
plicable to the condition of a colony, lie was willing to see it adopted in this 
country. He had already explained how far, in his opinion, its applicability 
to the condition of the people of this Province extended. (Here the Hon- 
member recapitulated the argaments used ou a former occasion, and explain- 
ed the impossibility which in his opinion existed of establishing the system 
of Imperial Government in a dependent Colony.) He (Hou Mr. 8.) would 
again remind the Comunittee, that ever since ’37 they had all the Responsi- 
ble Government which they could reqaire.—The Despatch of Lord John 
Russell, commonly called ‘The Russell Purge,” had doue all which was ne- 
cessary to be done withrespect to public officers, but it said nothing about 
the responsibility of the Executive Council to the House of Assembly. (The 
Hon. member here quoted from the Dispatch ) What (asked the Hon. 
member) had happeued last year !—appointments had been made to the 
Legislative Council, which he believed a majority of that House had disap- 
proved of as much as they now did ofthe appointment of the new Provincial 
Secretary ; but that House did not then interfere with the exercise of the 
Prerogative—they came to no resolution on the subject, and the matter was 
allowed to pass over. What had happened when the address to Sir Charles 
Metcalfe was under discussion ? did not a majority of that House congratu- 
late his Excellency on the noble stand he had made in defence of the Pre- 
rogative! And would they now turn round and break down the very fabric 
which last year they were so anvious to defend? 

* * * * 

Adopt the system contended for by the hon. member for York, and in a 
very few years you would tind agitators going round the country, disturbing 
the peace of the colony and exciting the minds of its inhabitants, in order to 
procure seatsfor themselves or their friends in the Huuse of Assembly. Acor- 
rupt majority might be returned, but at any rate every succeeding ye: r 
would bring renewed agitation, and every agitation would tend to weaken 
the bouds of union between this Country and the Parent State, untilat last 
the constitution of the country would be destroyed, and the relation which 
exists between England and the Colony would in the end be broken down, 
and rebellion would follow. The Responsibility which he contended tor, 
was a Responsibility of all public officers for the faithful discharge of their 
public duty, this was all the Responsibility he had ever asked for, and it was 
all the Responsibility lhe would ever vote for ; long ago he had made up his 
mind never to be satisfied with less Responsibility thau we now lad, and he 
had now made up his mind that it was all that the people could possibly re- 
quire, while they remained a dependency of the British Empire. : 

— = 


URON AND HAMILTON RAILROAD. 


Ata meeting of the inhabitants of the district of Huron, held at the British 
Hotel, Goderich, this 3d day of February, 1845, called by # numerously sign- 
ed requisition to the Sheriff, on the motion of Wm. Bennett Rich, Esq, 
seconded by Daniel Lizars, Esq., Mr. Sherif! Gooding was called to the 
chair, aud Mr. Thomas B. Woodiif appointed secretary; when the following 
resolutions were put, seconded, aud carried by acclamation. . 

Moved by Jolhu McDonald, Esy., aud seconded by James Watson, 
Esq., : 

Resolved, 1s/.—Thatinthe present state of science and linprovement, it 
is essential to the well-being of this district to endeavour to keep mace with 
the advancement which at present characterizes other portions of the pro- 
vince ; that the position of Goderich on Lake Huron, and Hamilton Lake 
Ontario, with the uniform level of the interjacent country, point this line out 
as peculiarly adapted for a railroad, to connect the lower with the upper 
lakes, thereby saving 460 miles of tedious. if not dangerous, navigation, at 
an expense of ouly one hundred miles of road, and by its construction 
uniting the interest of the three districts of Gore, Wellington and Hu- 
ron. 

Moved by Jolin Stewart, Esq., and seconded by W. F. McCulloch, 
Esq., of Stratford, 

Resolved, 2nd.—That, as an additional inducement to the province for the 
adoption of this line of communication between Lake Huron and Ontario, 
the Port of Goderich, at the western terminus, offers the best, safest, and 
largest natural harbour on the British land-board of Lake Huron, and now in 
successful operation from the improvements already made by the Canada 
Company et un outlay expended of upwards of £16.000; and still further 
to be improved by the extension of the piers in accordance with the origiu- 
al plan, thereby forming one of the finest, if not the best, harbour on the 
lakes of British North America, while the opening of the lake at Goderich, 
owing to the early absenceof ice compared with any portion of the Georgian 
Bay, willinsure, upon an average, at least six weeks navigation in spring in 
favonr of Goderich, while the wide and uninterrupted sea-room at the lat 
ter, and total absence of rocks, shoals, and other dangers to shipping, strongly 
on it in preference to the more northerly and stormy region of the 
ake. 

Moved by Daniel Lizars, Esq., seconded by David Clarke, Esq. 

Resolved, 3rd. —That itis the opinion of this meeting that incalculable 
aulvantage would accrue to the province generally by the adoption of this 
line of communication, not only by the enned value given to property 
along its extent, but also by the great increase to the provincial revenue by 
the rapid settlement of millions of acres of unoccupied land ; and in a nation- 
al point of view, cementing a friendly union with our American neighbours 
by affording them this short and easy means of intercourse between their 
Eastern and Western States: considerations which demand the early and 
earnest solicitude of the Government to an undertaking of this prominent 
importance, more especially as this line runs parallel for 60 miles, and in 
proximity to upwards of two millions of acres of unoccupied lands belonging 
to the Crown. 

Moved by Thomas Kydd, Esq , seconded by John Clark, Vsq 

Resolved, 4th.—That application be made to the Legislature by petition, 
praying that the claims of the Huron District to a just partic ipation in the 
Government Loan of one and a half millions be conceded on the principle 
of equal justice to this district with the other districts of the province, which 
have already largely benefitted from this fund, the more especially as the 
Government has realized in hard cash £96,000, as the purchase money of the 
Huron Tract, which latter, on the other hand, has only received the trifling 
sum of about £250 of the provincial grants for public improvements, while, 
at the same time, the Huron is called upon to contribute its equal proportion 
of the repayment of principal aud interest of the provincial debt. 

Moved by Ross Robertson, Esq., seconded by Mr. Isaac Rattenbury, 

Resolved, 5th.—That the following Committee be appointed to draw up 
petitions embodying the sentiments of the resolutions to be passed this day, 
to be presented to the three branches of the Legislature, viz., Daniel Lizars, 
Ross Robertson, John Stewart, Jolin Strachan, John McDonald, Thomas 
Kydd, and Robert Moderwell, Esqrs. ; and that the Chairman and Secretary 
do sign the petitions and resolutions in naine of this meeting. 

Moved by Jolin Strachan, Esq., seconded by R. Moderwell, Esq, 

Resolred, 6th.—That copies of the petition be forwarded to William 
Dunlop, Esq., M.P.P., Sir Allan N. MeNab, M.P.P., Walter Dickson, Es¢.. 
M.P.F., the Hon Robert Dickson, and lis Excellency the Governor Gene ral 
in Council; and, also, that copies of the resolutions and petition be sent to 
John Galt, Esq., Collector of Customs, Port Goderich. now at Montreal on 
district business, with a request that he will avail himself on his presence at 
the seat of government, oa of his px 
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1845. 
by Wm. Bennett Rich, Esq., seconded by Mr. C. Crabb. 

Sed 8¢th.—That a copy of she readtatisas be transmitted to the 
’ ‘ompany, requesting their co-operation. 
Comat Joly’ Clark, Esq., seconded by Mr. James Bisset. : 

Resolved, 9th.—That this meeting do recommend to the earnest consider- 
ation of the Huron Municipal District Council the peepee: of petlticning 
the Legislature on the subject of these resolutions, and to adopt such inea- 
sures as in their wisdom may be deemed expedient. 

Moved by Mr. John Holmes, seconded by Mr. Lizars. f 

Resolved, 10/h.—That copies of these resolutions be transmitted to the 
Wardens ofthe Gore and Wellington Districts. 

——————_—=>——— 


THE GREAT BRITAIN STEAM SHIP. 


This stupendous ship, after a number of trips, was appointed, by the di- 
rectors of the company, to undertake the voyage from Bristol, where she 
was built and fitted out, to London, in order as well to try still farther the 
capabilities of the vessel by as severe a test as possible, as to affurd an op- 
portunity to re of the vast metropolis of inspecting the hugest 
machine in the forin of a ship that has floated on the waters of our globe. 

On Thursday, at four o'clock, the passengers,to the number of about forty, 
having embarked, the vessel was got under way, and, after some delay, 
caused by fouling an anchor with some wreck, she fairly started on her pas- 
sage about 7 o'clock. Linmediately upon starting a gale arose, which cou- 
tinued till five the next morning, when the wind chopped round to the N. and 
W. ‘The vessel was repeatedly struck by very heavy seas, and, Wi Cunse- 
quence of having no cargo, rolled most awfully. At this time she progress- 
edat the rate of six and a half kuots per hour, with only three sails set, aud 
a heavy cross sea running. ” ; 

Shortly afterward she was struck by a sea of such tremendous force that 
two of the dead lights in the bow, with their fraines, which were riveted to 
the ship, were forced in, which caused the water to flow into the forward 
compartment; the figure head was injured ; and some slight damage in 
other respects was done ; but it was found, on exuimination, that no material 
injury had beeu sustained. [t was considered by many that her immense 
length (327 fect) might cause her to labour livavily ina rough sea; but the 
testimony of those on board goes to establish the tact, that she was ts buoy- 
aut aud easy as any ship could be usder such circumstances. tis probable 
that had a paddle wheel vessel been in company with the Great Britain du- 
ring this storm, she would have been immeasurably distauced by the latter, 
on account of the rolling of the vessel causing the paddles to be so much 
out of water. 

The ship steers as well as the sinallest boat ; for without canvas, with high 
wind and heavy sea, she answered her helm most perfectly. The weather 
being somewhat hazy, and the wind blowing hard trom the S. aud W., the 
gallant bark pursued her onward course having but one tenth of her canvas 
spread, and anchered in the Downs at lult-past eleven on Sunday morning. 
A strong 8. BE. wind sprang up while the vessel was passing Margate ; and 
when the Great Britain entered the Thies, the wind was blowing most fi 
riousiy. Though the river was crowded with vessels of all sizes, she held 
on her way at full speed, a flood tide at the time rumming; and the only da- 
mage done was to a briz, which dragged her anchors, aud had her bowsprit 
carried away, by coming against the steamer’s side. 

Upon arriving at Woolwich the speed was slackened, and at a quarter to 
our the vessel arrived off Blackwall The Waterwitch, a large aud power- 
ful steamer, which was passed by the Great Britain at the Nore, arrived at 
flackwall one hour and eight minutes after that vessel. The Great Britain 
has hitherto fully answered, and even more than answered, the expectations 
of her designers. During her passage round from Bristol, slie has withstood 
the most breadful gales ; for it was remarked by Captain Hoskeu, (late of the 
Great Western, ) ‘ that two voyages might be made across the Athintic with- 
out encountering anything so severe.’ , 

Her average speed, on Saturday, was 12 statute miles per hour, and she per- 
formed in 28 hours and 55 minutes 320 nautical or about 350 statute miles. 
During the entire voyage the engines made 54,478 revolutions, with 163,419 
revolutions of the Archimedean screw propeller; and the greatest rate of 
speed at which she went at any time was 132-3 knots. 

The Great Britain, under the disadvantage of having the worst description 
of screw for her propeller, is, ou all hands, acknowledged to have performed 
her passage, against the very trying circuinstances of wind and weatlier, far 
better than if she had been fitted with paddle wheels. Her screw was 
known to be an inferior one, and the inventor of the principle had an objec- 
tion to it, onaccount of its having too 1many threads; but the directors of the 
Great Western Steam Company have determined ou replacing it by another, 
which they have ordered to be manufactured. 

When it is substituted for the imperfect one, and the projected alterations 
are made to her bows, namely, the fillmg up the hollowness with sponsons, 
we confidently predict that, not only will this extraordinary ship be render- 
ed perfectly safe and much easier ina heavy sea, but that her velocity through 
the water will be increased in a very great degree, and her coutinuous pro- 
gress on a voyage will be more nuiform as well as mote rapid than has ever 
been made by any other vessel. 

———_@=——— 


Sunitary. 


Itis rumoured that Sir Bulwer Lytton, Bart., is again to be a candidate 
for the borough of Lincoln at the next election. The subscription tor the 
formation of public walks and parks in Manchester, amounts to £29,701—- 
Mr. Richard Howitt is about to publish a work on Australia Felix, which 
will embody much of his own experience, ——It is calculated that a new 
comet, discovered by M. D'Arrest, will be seeu in England on the 17th 
February next, with the nakedeye, ov at least with a common telescope.—- 
Letters from Si. Petersburgh contain positive information that Dr. Wolff, 
who had arrived at Teheran from Bokhara, will return home by way of 
Russia and St. Petersburgh.——Mr. Baron Gurney has resigned lis office as 
one of the Barous of the Court of Exchequer, in cousequence of continued 
illness. Mr. Platt, Q. C., has succeeded hun.——The Marquis of Watertord, 
lately appointed one of the order of St. Patrick, like a true knight. has given 
£100 towards the repairs of the cathedral. ——The sum of £1300 las been 
subscribed for the relief of the widows and children of the meu who were 
killed by the explosion of the boiler of the Gipsy Queeu at Blackwall in 
Nov. last Judging by the numerous acceptances, it is concluded that at 
least 50 peers will dine at the Duke of Wellington's parliamentary euter- 
tainment on Monday next. The Queen has been pleased to appoint E. M. 
Dodd, Esq., to be her Majesty’s Solicitor-General tor the province of Nova 
Scotia.——The Duke of Buckingham, during the last few days, has caused 
to be distributed amongst his tenantry and the neighbouring poor the pro- 
duce of the grand battue, consisting of 1,800 hares, and other game. Sir 
John Barrow, Baronet, retires from official life, after an honourable service 
of nearly half a century, as second Secretary of the Admiralty. He will be 
pede by Cuptain Baillie Hamilton, R. N., Private Secretary to Lord 
Haddington. Shipping entered the port of London with cargoes from 
foreign ports:—In 1643 6138 ships; burthen, 1,306 738 tons. In 1844, 
6352 ships ; burthen, 1,356,614 tons. Increase in 1844, 714 ships ; bur- 
then, 49,876 tous.——The consumption last week of Peruvian and African 
guano was 60,000 tons. The stock on hand at the beginning of the pre- 
sent year was 39,000 tons. The demand, itis expected, will this year ex- 
ceed 160,000 or 200,000.—The city of Exeter has been so disztaced on 
the Sabbath-day by the mob spouting and goosing the Rev. Mr. Courte- 
nay, for wearing the surplice at St. Silwell’s that the bishop of that diocese 
has forbid the use of it in the pulpit. According to a recent statement 
by a member of the anti-corn-law league, that body has expended £200,- 
000 dwing the last two months, in purchasing freeholds in North Che- 
shire, South Lancashire, and West Yorkshire. As Admiral Dupetit 
Thouars has refused to receive the sword of honour subscribed for him by 
his countryman, the committee have resolved to apply the funds to the 
succour] of the wounded seamen, or the wives and children of those who 
have fallen in the expedition of Tahiti. 

THE Sucar Deties.—The offer of our Government to renew new nego- 
tiations for a commercial treaty with Brazil may be regarded as a tolerably 
positive proof of two things; first, that it is aboutto make further alterations 
inthe sugar duties; and, second, it is prepared to admit Brazilian sugars. 
The conditions on which it will agree to admit sugars, the produce of slave 
labour, are not yet known.——Orasces rrom Bernmupa,—At the meeting 
of the Horticultural Society, held on the 21st ult., Dr. Lindley exhibited 
some oranges of fine quality from Col. Reid, Governor of the Bermudas. On 
account of the probable destruction of the orange orchards in the Western 
Islands, the attention of the local goverument had been earnestly tarned to 
the subject, ancl it is probable that this fruit would in future form an exten- 
sive article of import from this colony. The quality of the fruit is excellent. 
AMERICAN BoanpinG-House In Liverpoot.—Au American boarding- 
house, conducted in a highly-respectable manner, has been opened by Miss 
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“THE ’32 CLUB.” 


Ata meeting of Genulemen, held at Dablin, on the 2! Januarv, 1345. 
William Smith O’Brien, Esq, MP, :n the chair, it was moved by Henry 
Grattan, Esq, MP, and seconded by Wm. Bryan, Esq,— 

‘That we whose names are hereunto s»b<cribed, do hereby constitute ou.» 
selves a Club, to be called “Tne ’82 Club.” 

That the object of the Club is to facilitate the Repeal of the Union—to 
secure the estaplishment of the Legislative Independence of Ireland ; and 
as a means for the attainment of these ends, to encourage Irish Manuiac- 
tures, Art, and Literature, and to diffuse through Society a national feeling 

The following Gentlemen were elected Officers and Committee tor the 
year 1845: 

President—DANIEL O’CONNELL, Esq., MP. 

Vice. Presidenis—The Right [don. Lord French, William Smith O’Brien, 
Esq, MP, Henry Gratton Esq, MP, Edmond B. Roche, Esq, MP, Corne~ 
lius M’Loughlin Esq, TC. 

Committee—Hon George Hely Hutchinson, James Kelly Esq, MP, 
Richard Albert Fitzgerald Esq, Sir Benjamin Morris, Mayor of Watertord, 
Maurice O'Connell Esq, MP, John Mitchell Esq, Richard Dowdon (Rich- 
ard), Esq, Mayor of Cork, Tnomas Davis, Barrister at Law, Caleb Powell 
Esy, MP, Charles Gavin Duffy Esq, TC, William John Geary Esq, 
Mavor of Limerick, Johu Dillon Esq, Barrister at Law, Nicholas Maher 
Esq, MP. Robert Cane Esq, Mayor of Kilkenny. Robert Mullen Exq, Bar- 
rister at Law, Francis Comyn Esq, Richard O’Gcrman Esq, Sir Colman 
O'Lochlen, Bart, Wm Campbell Esq, Mayor of Drogheda, John O’Con- 
nell Esq, MP, Charles Bianconi Esq, Mayor of Clonmel. 

Secretaries— John Gray Esq, TC, Thomas McNevin Esq, Barrister at 
Law, Matthew Moriaity Esq, Barrister at Law. 

Treasurers—John Ferguson Esq, Solicitor, William Bryan Esq, of 
Raheny. 


MARRIED.—In Kingston, at the residence of Charles Willard, Esq., on Tuesday, the 
11th inst., by the Venerable Archdeacon Stuart, Mr. JAMES S., second son of Lieut.-Col. 
Joho MeCuaig, to Miss Jutia IsaBeLva, only daughter of the late James Glass, Esq., of 
Belleville, CW. 

DIED.—On December 7th, 1844, at his late residence, Watlington, Oxfordshire, Eng- 
and, after a protracted illness of sixteen years, Robert Cozens, eldest son of the late 
William Cozens, Esq., Banker, of the same place, in the 48th year of hisage; universally 
regretted and highly esteemed by a numerous circle of triends an acquaintances, 
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WEN all iBuoON. 
NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MARCH 1, 1845. 
POLITICS OF NEW BRUNSWICK. 

The dissensions that have arisen iu this loyal province, in consequence of 
the appointment of Mr. Reade to an important office, were at the last 
accounts at their height, and threatening to produce results highly injurious 
to the colony. 

The brief statement of the case, is this. The Governor, Sir William 
Colebrooke, on the death of Mr. Odell, the late Provincial Secretary, ap- 
pointed Mr. Reade, his Excellency’s son-in-law, to the vacancy ; and this, 
it is said, was done without consulting the Executive Council according 
to the new-fungled notions and doctrines of ‘ Responsible government.’ 
Whereupon four of the Councillors resigned their offices. 

It is, however, not exactly clear, from the papers before us, that the 
Governor omitted to consult his Council; one account states that he con- 
sulted all the members that were at the seat of goverument at the time. At 
all events, one half of the Council remain with him, and refuse to follow the 
example of the four who have departed. But the business does not end with 
this retrograde movement of the retiring quartet, for we find that the matter 
is straightway mooted in the House of Assembly, where the late Councillors 
appear, and make their respective statements. Sundry Resolutions and 
amendments are offered, all of which, however, are rejected, except the 
following, proposed by Mr. Partelow. 

*‘ Resolved, as the opinion of this Committee, that the recent appointment 
of Alfred Reade, Esquire, son-in-law of His Excellency the Lieutenant 
Governor, a gentleman possessing no claims to so distinguished a mark of 
the Royal Patronage, to the important aud lucrative ottice of Provincial 
Secretary, is an act of great injustice to many individuals resident in this 
Colony, whose zeal and ability in the Public Service have well entitled them 
to the confidence of the government and the people. and is contrary to the 
wishes and teelings and the opinions of her Majesty’s loyal subjects in this 
Province.’ 

This resolution was carried by a vote of 19 to 13 and would, it is said, have 
received astill greater support but for the allusion made to Mr. Reade’s rela- 
tionship to the Governor. The other resolutions and amendments we have not 
inserted, but they all have direct reterence to the system of Responsible Gov- 
ernment which it is assumed has been violatedin the manner of making this 
appointment. We do not say that this reference to an untried system, was 
the cause of the rejection of the resolutions ; but the fact seems probable and 
we shall be glad of it, if it were so, because it indicates a laudable reluctance 
of the Assembly to tie up the country to doctrines not yet sufficiently under- 
stood by the mass of the people. It does seem to be a wiser and less danger- 
ous course—if the appointment in question were unpopular—to rest the ob- 
jections to it on the ground of the recipient being a stranger to the colony as 
Mr. Partelow has done. With this expression of its sentiments, we trust the 
House will be content until the pleasure ofher Majesty the Queen be known. 
We'should indeed ve sorry, and sorely disappointed too, if other and more 
hostile measures be adopted. The history of that loyal colony—the circum- 
stances of its early settlement and the sufferings and devotion of its first set- 
tlers—lead us to hope that its people know how to place confidence in the jus- 
tice and honour of England. 

But after all it does not appear that Mr, Reade is so much a stranger 
to the Province as some persons suppose. He has, according to Mr. Simonds, 
whose able and eloquent speech in the Assembly we have in part copied— 
resided severa! years within its bosom—knows its condition, resources and 
capabilities, and was one of the persons chosen to proceed on a highly confiden- 
tial mission to Washingtun, to meet Lord Ashburton, and give him local in- 
formation when negotiating the boundary treaty. Mr. Reade, moreover, is re- 
presented as possessing abilities, official habits, great industry and integrity ; 
qualities which we should suppose eminently fit him for the office he has ob- 
tained. It may be, as itis urged, that there are others in the colony equally 
gifted and having equal claims to promotion ; but is that a valid argument for 
throwing the colony into discord and confusion? Is it of importance 
to convulse the country for an office worth only six hundred pounds a 
year? A newspaper in this city has given nearly as much to an assistant 
editor! 

If these be the precious fruits of Responsible Government, the country may 
well pray to be rid of the system; and the House of Assembly did indeed 
act wisely in not incorporating any thing in reference to that system in the 
resolution it ultimately adopted. 

It is in vain to say that thecrown enjoys any prerogative if the exercise of 
it be forbidden or nullified by the House of Assembly. The Governor in 
whom is represented the person and authority of the Sovereign appoints an 
officer ; but this appointment is resisted as being unconstitutional ! 
Lord Stanley had nominated or recommended Mr. Reade, would that have 
been set at nought also ? Suppose the Queen herself had sent out Mr| tea le to 
the Governor as a proper person to fill the office, would her Majesty's wish- 


Suppose 


es and orders been disregarded? Yet the principle is the same, for the Governor 
acts in the name and behalf of the Queen. 

Ifthe House of Ass smbly proceed to pass a vote of want of confidence in 
the Governor and Council, provided the appointment be not rescinded, the 
House of Assembly will go further than the House of Commons has gone.— 
The Commons of England are not in the habit of making an individual ap- 
pointment the ground for upsetting a Cabinet. Uf one of the principal Sec- 
retaryships fall vacant, and the Queen nominated an individual te f'Lit, as 
George the Third and George the Fourth often did, no obstruction would be 
interposed by Parliament, because Parliament knows that, in such a ease, the 
Sovereign has only exercised his or her segitimate rights 
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the question, nor passed auy censure. The new cabinet was opposed, on 
the general grounds of its policy, and was finally beaten,and obliged to resign 
on the appropriation clause of the Irish Church Bill. We cannot suppose 
then, that the House of Assembly of New Brunswick will go further than 
to put the Resolution above quoted on its journals, after which we trust the 
public business will go on without further interruption. 


THE NAVY. 


Much is said in the London papers on the efficiency and numbers of the 
French ships of war, and the croakers in England constantly remind us that 
John Buil has fallen astern of his Gallic neighbours, which his Gallic 
neighbours are sometimes foolish enough to believe merely because he is weak 
enough to say so. But if any one will take the trouble to enquire in the pro- 
per quarters, and to examine the proper papers, they will find that the Admi- 
ralty is sufficiently on the alert—and that the British lion is not sleeping. 
The scientific calculations making in all the Dock Yards,and the improvements 
daily adopted in every branch of the Naval Service, both at sea and on shore, 
are extraordinary. Experimental ships are every where building, and experi- 
mental cruises are making almost weekly. The /welve gun brigs a new class of 
vessels, occupy much attention, and they are found to be among the most effi- 
cient ships ofthe Navy. They are totally unlike the old class of vessels of ihe 
same denomination ; and are built with a strength and solidity, and carry an 
armament in many cases superior to the eighteen gun brigs of former days 
suchas the Frolic, Peacock, &c. 

Five of these new and beautiful vessels, the Daring, Espiegle, Flying Fish, 
Mutine and Osprey, have made two or three experimental cruises, and 
have been found to be highly efficient, good sailers and safe sea boats. They com- 
bine the qualities of durability, floatability, and velocity inan eminent degree ; 
and these perfurmances have given much satisfaction totheir respective builders 
and to the Lords of Admiralty. Similar experiments and observations have 
been made with the larger vessels—the 90 and the 120 gun ships. But the 
most extraordinary change made, is that in gunnery, in which art the marines 
are now instructed, Formerly, the “ Lobsters,” as Jack was pleased to call 
them, used nothing but their muskets; now they will be entrusted with the 
great guns; and fromthe experiments that have been made it would appear 
that the marine is more tractable and expert with a large piece of ordnance 
than the sailor. Our limits do not perinit us to pursue this highly important 
and interesting topic any further to-day, but we subjoin for the reader's infor- 
mation the following article which we extract from a recent London papsr— 


Royat Marine Guynery Ixstructors.—The Lords Commissioners of 
the Admiralty have lately made some alterations in the appointment of 
‘Gunnery Instructor’ to the royal marines. In future the captams appointed 
to this duty will receive three shillings a day extra pay—not having the pay- 
ment of a company. One captain from each division of marines will imme- 
diately be sent on board the Excellent, at Portsmouth, for instruction in 
gunnery, to relieve the present instructors as they draw near the rank of 
lieutenant colonel, and in future every captain of marines will be required 
to qualify for gunnery iustructor on board the Excellent, on his promotion 
from the rank of lieutenant. The greatest attention is now being paid to 
the instruction of officers and men in naval gumery, at the four divisions of 
marines; at each of these every three mouths from fifty to a hundred men 
are turned out of battery better gunners than most sailors are at the end of a 
ship’s commission, inasmuch as when they went into battery they were 
already accustomed to the restraints and discipline ot drill, which Jack never 
will be, and here the instruction is constaut, not occasional, as oa board ship, 
where the ship’s duty must be attended to. 

The importance of bringing the marines forward as gunners is evident, 
they will be ina few years’ time the only fighting men on shipboard. Steam, 
or some other motive power doing duty for it, will supersede satis; the na- 
vigator will cxvist, but the sailor will be no more. This may appear a start- 
ling assertion to Jack; he may even say, ‘ Tell it to the marines,’ but the 
marmes know it already, and are hourly qualifying themselves by their at- 
tention to naval gunnery, to gradually take and hold position in this new 
state of things, moving with the advance of the times, and prepared te con- 
tinue the most useful, hard-worked, and we fear we inay ad}, 'east reward- 
ed military servants of the Crown. 


CANADA. 
In looking over the papers from this province, we turn with pleasure from 
its political dissensions to its public improvements actually in progress, and 
those in contemplation. Among the latter we find the project for con- 


rich on Lake Huron, is again brought forward; and this time apparently in 
earnest. Ata public meeting held at Goderich recently, a string of Resolu- 
tious was passed, which pledged the parties to take early steps for the 
achieyement of this grand and important scheme. These resolutions we 
have been requested to insert in the Albion, and we have accordingly done 
80. 

But the route from Hamilton to Goderich is not the only one that has 


of Ontario and Huron. The people of Toronto are urgently recommending 
acommunication to be opened by way of Lake Simcoe ; and they adduce 
numerous reasons for giving the preference to that route. At this distance, 
it is impossible for us to give our suffrages in favour of either plan, unknown 
as the local advantages of each are to us, and indeed to the public generally. 
In such cases, however, those who first move in the enterprise generally 
reap the advantage. But we are anxious to see the communication opened 
by some route without delay, and shall gladly give our support to that which 
shall be ultimately adopted. 


A plan of equal, if not greater importance, is on foot, for opening a com- 
munication between Montreal and the Atlantic sea-board, by way of Boston 
or Portland. This scheme has been taken up with great zeal by some of 
the eastern capitalists, and bids fair tobe bronght to perfection. Judge 
Preble is in Montreal, giving lectures on the subject, and the Britisl: Amer- 
ican Land Company in London, have agreed to advance £20,000, if the 
Company’s agent, Mr. Galt, approve of the route chosen—and other reason- 
able conditions be complied with. This was done at a late meeting of the 
stockholders, at which Mr. Gould, who is ever foremost in colonial improve- 
ment, appeared us the distinguished advocate of the measure. This road 
will pass through the Company’s lands, and we shall no doubt have frequent 
occasions hereafter to revert to the subject. 

Mr. Draper has been returned for London, by a large majority. He was 
opposed by Mr. Fairly, who resigned at the end of the first day’s polling; 
the numbers being for Mr. Fairly, 75; for Mr. Draper. 145. 

The Oregon Question.—The President of the United States, in reply to 
a request trom Congress for information on the negotiations with Great Britiin 
on this subject—states, that these negotiations are proceeding in a \: ry frend- 
ly and satisfactory manner; and that he, the President, entertained the hope 
of being able to announce the final adjustment of the matter previously to the 
close ef the present session. ‘Thus it appears that notwithstanding all the for- 
midable speeches made in Congress—the threatenings of war &c., the affair 
will be brought toan amicable conclusion before long. While the war-cry 
filled the hall of the National Legislature, Mr. Calhoun and the British Min- 
ister were quietly and peacefully negotiating a settlement in their respective 
Cabinets! ‘This should warn us not to be so easily alarmed at the utterance 
ofa few speeches in Congrees, many of which are made for the particular ob- 
ject and purposes of the orators themselves. ‘I'he peace of the two countries 


cannot be so easily broken, and John Bul! would do weil to bear this in mind 


when the 7aes dishes up for his edification the formidable harangues of his 


His vo-r 


are apt to be loud talkers where trade and ‘ 


transatlantic descendants. progeny on this side of the water 
National Rights 


ed; nordo they appear to be any way reluctant to do battle even on trifline 


ire concern- 


matters; but there is always a sober second thought with them before they 
begin any affray in earnest 
say but little 


They are indeed most to be feared when they 
We inake these remarks for the benefit of the old ladies of 





structing a Rail Road from Hamilton, at the head of Lake Ontario, to Godes 


been proposed for effecting an easy communication between the vast waters 
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108 
both sexes, having long purses, on the banks of the Thames; and we hope ere 
long to be able to announce that the Oregon Question is amicably settled. 
The story ofa treaty having been found in the pockets of Santa Anna, when 
taken by his enemies, by which California was ceded to Great Britain, has 
met with the most unqualified contradiction. We made no reference tothis silly 
report in our last, thinking it quite needless to contradict that which ncbody 


believed. 





MR. HUDSON’S LECTURE ON MACBETH. 

We have heard Mr. Hudson’s criticisms on atfother of Shakspeare’s 
mightiest creations, and we see no occasion to retract our first impressions. 
Mr. Hudson is a skilful compiler, and an ingenious adapter of other men’s 
thoughts; he dishes up his cex/o in choice phraseology, and to give an air of 
originality to his productions, adopts the antithetical style to an extent 
that, however, it may strike at first, becomes upon acquaintance, tedious, 
almost to nausea. His elocution, too, ‘is part of the system,’ its oddity be- 
gets notoriety—and the lecturer's end is answered. If these were the only 
faults chargeable on Mr. Hudson, we should leave him quietly to pursue his 
vocation. We would not object to any peripatetic lecturer serving up the 
choice morsels of Coleridge, Schlegel, Hazlitt, Kuight and Verplanck, in a 
presentable torm—there are many who might profit by such a process— 
and were there even more of these lecture compilers on the great bard, we 
believe society might be benefited. Shakspeare, next to the sacred Serip- 
tures, is the volume that should be best understood by all men! But we 
must object to Mr. Hudson as an expounder of Shakspeare We protest 
against his becoming the High Priest, who shall enter the penetralia of the 
‘Holy of Holies,’ and rend the veil which sometimes obscures the divine 
imaginings of the poet’s mind. We are not willing to pin our faith on Mr. 
Hudson's claims to infallibility. We follow him with some degree of 
respect, when he skilfully arrays the thoughts of others in a Jucid torm— 
but we become indignant, when he presumptuously attempts to advance 
opinions on the character of our cherished bard, at variance with all received 
conceptions, and which are opposed to the letter and spirit of the text, on 
which he attempts to annotate. We last week endeavoured to show the 
absurdity of his attack on the character of Polonius. 

In his second lecture, he took a bold flight, and absolutely denied to Lady 
Macbeth, the possession of mind or reflection !—Now, did we not conscien- 
tiously believe, that these startling attempts at originality of conception, 
formed part of Mr. H.’s system to attract notoriety, we should charitably 
believe them aberrations of mind, or that they arise from inefficiency, ade- 
quately to analyse the true meaning of language; or to want of perception 
distinctly to comprehend character. 

What, deny mind to Lady Macbeth! shade of the Siddons ! we invoke 
thee to answer this violation of thy mighty conception !—Many of our read- 
ers may have participated in the same enjoyment we experienced, in wit- 
nessing the matchless representation of this character by Siddons;—they 
will distinctly remember how the great actress seemed in that embodiment, 
the very impersonation of the majesty of mind! How finely the compara- 
tively weak and vacillating character of Macbeth, was brought in palpable 
contrast, with the superior strength and energy of mind the poet has given 
to Lady Macbeth—and all this strength, firmness, and vigour of intellect is 
designated by Mr. Hudson, a species of fool-hardiness, arising from absence 
of, or incapacity for reflection, produced from an inferior calibre of intellect. 
Even her indomitable courage and daring were compared to the ignorance 
o! a blind man, standing unconcerned on the brink of a precipice! So that 
according to this new system of Metaphysics, of which Mr. Hudson claims 
to be the inventor, the indecision and want of courage of Macbeth is a proof 
of superior intellect ; while the promptness, decision, aud energy of Lady 
Macbeth, are but so many indications of the opposite qualifications. 

Why, the merest tyro in ethics would confound this learned pundit! Who 
are the men who stand foremost as the giants of intellect, in every depart- 
ment of life? Is it the timid and the wavering, who let 

“T dare not, wait upon I would 7?” 
Does one solitary passage in Lady Macbeth, warrant this desecrating charac- 
ter attributed to her by Mr. Hudson ?—and this, too, in the face of the eu- } 
logium so exultingly bestowed on her by her husband, who must have 
known her thoroughly, who says— 


“ Bring forth ma/e children only ! 
For thy undaunted mettle should compose 
Nothing but ma/es.” 


This, according to Mr Hudson’s new-found key to her character, would be 
in eflect to tell her 

“To suckle fools ;" 
as they must necessarily partake of the qualities of their mother ! 

Mr. Hudson has given lectures this week, on the Character and Genius of 
Shakspeare, aud Classic and Romantic Tragedy—subjects which we should 
suppose, from his skill in compilation, and peculierity of diction, he could 
render instructive and entertaining. He also purposes, we understand, to 
complete his course previous to leaving the city. We are glad to see Shak- 
speare the magic spell whereby audiences can be raised, and doubt not lt 
that these lectures will excite a growing interest in those before imperfect- 
ly acquainted with the great Poet's creations. 

Any thing that serves to illustrate Shakspeare, although imperfectly, de- 
serves attention—while the Press is faithful to “separate the chaff from the 
wheat.” 





.” The article from Blackwood—German American Romances, is one 
of great interest. The introductory remarks to the chapter of the romance 


we live copied, are written with extraordinary power and vigour. 





We have seen a Daguerreotype likeness of James K. Polk, President elect 
of the United States, which is issued from Plumbe’s National Daguerrean 
Gallery at Washington. ‘The colouring imparts that natural effect for which 
these likenesses are so justly celebrated. ‘The countenance is indicative of en 
ergy, fortitude, and determination, and from the exceedingly happy manner 
ofits execution, does great credit to the establishment. 





Mr. George Vandenhoif will give a lecture on Monday evening, March 
3d, at the Society Library, on several interesting subjects connected with the 
Drama. His advertisement will be found in another portion of our columns. 





*,” Our subscribers in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, are respectfully 
informed that we shall remedy the ,lifficulty as to the postage of this paper, 
in a week or two at the utmost. 

THE DRAMA 


With the return of Spring the legitimate Drama is likely to be revived at 
the Park. Mr. Simpson intends to re-open the Theatre on the 10th inst 
aud we cannot but cordially wish him success in his almost hopeless expe’ 
riment. 


Orympic THratre.—The benefits have commenced at this House, and it 
is gratifying to see that they really prove substautial evidences of the pub. 
jic’s estimation ot their favourites. Stock actors are too frequently left to the 
fate of *‘ Genius,” as described by the Poet Gray, they are— 

—— Prai}'d, 
But hungry lire and poor. 

Miss Taylor was, as usual, rewarded with “a bumper” on Tuesday 
night, which she richly deserved as a rewardfor her untiring industry and 
attention to her professional duties. We have seldom seen her play w ith 
more grace and spirit—indeed, the improvement is so visible in this young 
lady, that we entertain the hope that she will, in reality, become that orna- 
ment to the stage, which the injudicious zeal of her admirers prematurely 
endeavoured to persuade her she was, some two years ago. 

Marks showed his good feeling and appreciution of Miss Taylor's talents, 
by volunteering one of De Beriot’s solos on Tuesday Evening—and it was 


literally, the gem of the Evening. The taste and brilliancy of the execution 


joint lives, for survivorship annuities, &c. &e., at the same rates they are taken in London, 
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his name to shine forth something more than the “ombre” of the great 
Norwegian artiste. 

Last night, everybody’s favourite, the spirited and intelligent Miss Clark, 
took her benefit. We hope it proved commensurate to her claims. Mitchell 


announces several novelties in preparation. We suppose from the number 
of pieces lately produced in London, the Manager’s budget must be over, 
flowing. They will be in request when the Spring campaign opens. 

Miss Roberts, a very promising young actress, takes her Benefit on Tues- 
day vext—and we doubt not will receive that favour which the Olympic 
“pets” usually secure. 

Bowery Turatre.—The fascinating and talented Mrs. Shaw has been 
drawing delighted crowds, during the week, to her beautiful delineations 
of Margaret Elmore, Ion, and Evadne. To enjoy the performances of an 
actress of Mrs. Shaw’s talents at the low rate of admission fixed at the 
Bowery, is indeed an era in Theatricals. 

Cuaruam Toeatre.—This House presents an entirely new face ; the 
decoratious and improvements are in exceeding good taste,—while the per- 
formances continue, under the management of Mr. Freer, sufficiently attrac- 
tive to fill the Theatre nightly. ‘The beantiful Miss Reynolds, and the 
talented Mrs. Flynn, are permanently attached to the establishment. 

Wetsn’s Cincus.—Since the reduction of prices, the Park has been 
crowded nightly ; and asa few days longer will terminate Mr.Welsh’s lease» 
we presume there will be an increased attendance during the ensuing week. 





THE ALBION FOR 1845. 

Persons subscribing for the Albion for the current year, will be presented 

with one of the following embellishments :— 
The ALBION GALLERY containing the following highly finished en- 
gravings:—1. Queen Victoria. 2. The Duke of Wellington. 3. The 
New Houses of Parliament in London. 4. Ellen Tree. 5. Westminster 
Abbey. 6. Buckingham Palace the Queen’s town residence. These plates 
are accompanied with biographical notices and letter-press descriptions en- 
closed in a beautiful cover, the whole forming a superb Annual for the draw- 
ing-room table. 

The second embellishment is the large mezzotint plate of WASHING- 
TON, executed by Sadd. It is in size 20 by 27 inches, and copied trom 
a painting by Stuart, in the possession of the Marquis of Lansdowne. It is 
the largest engraving of Washington that has ever been made except one. 

The third embellishment offered is Mr. Dick’s splendid line-engraving 
of the Monument lately erected in Edinburgh to the memory of Sir WAL- 
TER SCOTT.  Itis ofa very large size, being 20 inches in height, to 26 
in breadth, and is universally admired. Edinburgh Castle, and parts of 
the old and new towns, are finely delineated in the back ground of the pic- 
ture. 

The fourth embellishment is NELSON, just now published. It is a rich 
and glowing mezzotint full-length of the great naval hero of England. He 
is represented in full uniform, with a countenance beaming wit intelligence, 
while the accessorial parts of the picture give to the whole the highest inter- 
est and effect. ‘ 

The choice of either of these will be given to every new subscriber, and 
each is intrinsically worth from three to five dollars. 





NV R. VANDENHLOFF’S LECTURE.—SOCIETY LIBRARY.—Monday Evening, 
March 3d, 1845. 


MR. GEO. VANDENHOFF’S LECTURE ON THE 
Antigonie of Sophocles, anv THE Lear of Shakspeare, 
Compared as Works of Art, giving a Sketch of the Greek Drama: 
And Readings of the principal SCENES FROM EACH PLAY. 
Tickets 50 cents.—Gentleman and two Ladies, $1. aml It p 





POLITAN BONNETS.—The Undersigned, Patentees and Manutacturers of the 
NEAPOLITAN BoONNETs, respectfully inform the Trade that they are now ready to 

supply the above article, of the latest styles and of superior quality, in quantities to suit 

purchasers. 

They warrant that they can alter and clean the Bonnet so as to appear quite equal to 

new. 

Buyers are cautioned against an inferior article of the kind in the market. (The gen- 
uine article, for which we received the silver medal at the last Fuir of the American Institute, has 
our ticket upon vt.) Apply to THomas Vyse, 172 Pearl-street, or at the Manufactory of 
PATTISON, NOE & CO. No. 25 Delancy-street. 
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TINO FAMILIES anxious to obtainan ENGLISH EDUCATION tor their Daughters, 
Miss Lawton, of 21, Charlotte Square, Edinburgh, offers the following References, 
which, she trusts, will be sufficient to substantiate her efficiency tor the important under- 
taking to which, with the assistance of the best Masters, she entirely devotes her time 
and talents :— 
The Rev. G. H. Peer, Basildon, Berkshire, the Education of whose Daghters Miss Law- 
ton commenced and completed, 
The Rev. S. W. Yares, Vicar of St. Mary’s, Reading, Berkshire, in whose Family Miss 
Lawton resided five years. ‘ 
The Clergy of Edinburgh. The Rev. Hamilton Gray, Balsover, Derbyshire. 
The Rev. Henry Cary, Oxtord. Dr. Pitcairn, 14, Heriot Row. 5 
Her Grace, Duchessot Gordon. Lady Hamilton. Lady Langham. 
Lady Home, Lady Marjoribanks. Lady Santerd. 
Mrs. Archd. Trotter, Dreghorn. The Hon. E. Collins, Halifax, Nova Scotia, &e. 
Miss L., has been three years in Edinburgh, and though she has recently taken so large 
a house, she still purposes to limit her number, feeling assured that a party beyond that 
of a family circle is incompatible with home care and comfort, as also with that attention to 
mind and manners which forms so essential a part of Female Education. aml 4t 


Alacer LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY.—-LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
Capital One Million Sterling, or 85,000, . 

General Agents tor the United States of America,—JOSEPH FOWLER and R. 8. 
BUCHANAN, No, 57 Wall-street, New York. 

Puysician—Jobn W. Francis, Esq., M.D., No. 1 Bond-street. 

SurGeon—J. C. Beales, Esq., M.D., No. 513 Broadway. 

Bankers—The Bank of Commerce. 

So.icrror—Charles Edwards, Esq., No. 51 Wall-street. 

The undersigned are now authorized to receive proposals for insurances on single and 






New York, February 17th, 1845. 






—which they are ready t effect AT ONCE, without primary reference to the Court of 
Directors. 

‘The superior advantages offered by this Company consist in PERFECT SECURITY, arising 
from a large paid up capital, totally independent of the premium tund—in the 

Triennial Distribution of eighty per cent. or four-fifths of the Profits returned to the 
Policy holders—which, at their option, will be paid 

In Cash, or applied in augmentation of the sum insured, or in reduction of the annual 
premium. 

Example of Rates for the Insurance of $100 on a single life. 


For whole 








For 4 For 7 | For whole 
i year. | years. | life without | lite with pro- 
profits. | fits. 
2 92 96 1 70 1 92 
25 98 1 03 192 217 
30 106 113 219 248 
oe) 118 125 255 2 82 
40 131 1 44 S 00 | 3.39 
45 155 1 80 3 61 | 40" 
al 21 241 441 | 199 


The Albion Life Insurance Company was established in the year 1205, and it consists of 
a highly respectable body of Proprietors, who, independently of the large paid up Capi- 
tal and accumulated profits of the Company, are individually liable, to the extent of their 
respective shares, for all the Company’s engagements. “The period of its existence, 
(FORTY YEARS) the responsibility of its proprietors, and the amount of its capital, con- 
stitute an unexceptionable security that the engarements of the Company will be strictly 
fulfilled; and when it is considered that the tulfilment of the engagementsot a Lite Office 
is seldom called for until twenty, thirty or forty years after those engagements have been 
contracted, it will be felt that not only the present but the future stability of the ¢ ompany 
is of paramount importance to the policy holder. , 

The requisite forms for effecting insurances, and all information relative thereto, may 
be obtained of the Company’s fully-empowered Agents. JOSEPH FOWLER, ~ 

R. S. BUCHANAN, 
57 Wall-street, 

JLUMBE’S DAGUERRIAN GALLERY and Photographic Depot,§251 Broad- 

way, Corner ot Murray-st., [over Tenney’s Jewelry Store. 

Awarded the Medal, four First Premiums, and two “ Highest Honours,” at the Exhibi- 
tions at Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, respectively, for the best Pictures and ap- 
paratus ever exhibited. 

Price of these superb Photographs reduced to that of ordinary ones at other places, so 
that - one need now sit for an erdinary likeness on the score of economy. ‘Taken in any 
weather. 

Plumbe’s Prremium and German Cameras, Instructions, Plates, Cases, &c., &c., forward 
ad to any desied point, at lower rates than by any other manufactory. 

WANTED—Two or three skilfuloperators. Apply as above. 
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“ec CARD.”—The proprietor of a valuable farm and mill, would be happy toassociat 
with hima gentleman who can command $3000 cash. The facilities possessed by 
this property cannot be surpassed ; the farm has on it what is of more value than a “ gold 
mine,” namely, thirty acres of the best quality of Peat, which, for the purpose of making 
manure is invaluable. Part of the soil is admirably adapted for raising truits, strawberries, 
&e., the earliest of which are sent to the city from that neighbourhood—single crops of 
which have vielded from $1000 to 31500 to the cultivators—it is also suitable for dairying, 
or sending milk to New York, on the Orange County plan. The mill is new and substan- 
tial; and the water-power could be devoted to different manufacturing purposes, The 
above is a sate investment, and it might be so arranged that the purchaser could have the 
benefit of a delightful retreat for himself or family during the summer months. Gentle- 
men Wishing to purchase farming property, on which it is not convenient to reside them- 
selves, are venerally deterred trom doing so on account of the difficulty of obtaining good 
tenants. This objection would be obviated in this instance, as the advertiser woulil reside 
onthe property himself, and from the nature of the arrangement, would be 
after the purchaser's interest as Well as bis own. 
Address, bv note, X. Y. Z., at this office. abfebl tf 


CLEAR SKIN AND A HEALTHY COMPLENION.—To the Ladies in 

particular—and toall who are desirous ota youthtul Sppesrance, or are troubled with 
Pimples, Eruptions, recent Freckles, Panne dor Dried and Shrivelled Skin, or premature 
Wrinkles. LE BAUME DE NINON, or FRENCH BALM OF BEAUTY, 

Will be founda certain Remedy. The virtues of this celebrated cosmetic are too well 
known in France and other countries in Europe, to need any encomium. Sutftice it to 
say, it sottens and beautifies the skin, givesit a surprising lustre, produces a clear and 
healthy complexion, and, by purifying the surface trom bad humours, restores and pre- 
serves its youthtul bioom. 

This is the valuable Compound said to have been used by taat remarkable French Beauty, 
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. FOR THE B. N. A. COLONIES.) 
IFE ASSURANCE.—NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
26 CORNHILL, LONDON, 
CAPITAL £506,000 STERLING.—-Empowered by act of Parliament. 
DIRECTORs. 
T. Lamie Murray, Esq., CHAIRMAN, 
John Griffith Frith, Esq., 


” 


Joln Rawson, Esq., 





J. Elliotson, M.D., F.R.S., 
Hunter Gorden, Esq., 
Clement Tabor, Esq., 
Joseph Thompson, Esq. 
AUDITORS.—Professor Graves, A.M., F.R.S., Protessor Wheatstone, F.R.S. 
PHISYCIAN.—J. Elliotson, M.D., F.R.S., 37, Conduit Street. 
SURGEON.— E. 8. Symes, Esq., 38, Hill Street, Berkeley Square. 
ACTUARY.—W. S. B. Woolhouse, Esq., F.R.A.S. 

ANKERS.—Messrs. Glyn, Hallifax, Mills, & Co. 67, Lombard Street. 
SOLICITORS.—Messrs. Sutton, Ewens, Ommanney, and Prudence, 6, Basinghall 


treet. 
SECRETARY.—F. Ferguson Camroux, Esq. 
General Agent for the United States, and British North American Colonies. 
J. LEANDER STARR.—Chiet Oftice, 62 Wall Street, New York. 
CANADA BRANCH. 
_ (LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS AT MONTREAL. 
Hon. Mr. Justice Day, Benjamin Holmes, Esq., Charles W. Castle, Esq. 
John W. Duncomb, Esq., Manayer and Agent.—Physician, 8S. C. Sewell, M. D. 
Solicitor, F. Grune Johnson, Esq. 
JEBEC. 


Ss 


QU 
Agent, Weston Hunt, Esq., (Hunt’s Wharf. Physician, Joseph Morrin, M.D. 
NOVA SCOTIA BRANCH. 
LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS AT HALIFAX. 

Thomas R. Grassie, Esq., Chairman.—John Strachan, Esq.—Thomas C. Kinnear, Esq. 
—Jobn Dutfus, Esq.—Managing Director and Agent, Frederick R. Starr, FKsq.—Physician, 
William J. Almon, M.D.—Standing Counsel, the Hon. J. W. Johnston.—Solicitor, Jolin C. 
Halliburton, Esq.—Bankers, the Bank of British North America. 

Each “ Board,” and also the General Agent, bas authority to accept a risk and to bind 
the Society from the date of actual payment of premium. 

Besides the pertect security to the policy holder of a large paid up capital, and accumu- 
lating tunds, with moderate rates of premium, the following is one amongst many of the 
advantages Which belong exclusively to the principles of Life Assurance and Deferred 
Annuities, originated by the Society, viz :—Power to borrow (without delay, expense, or 
torfeiture,) two thirds of all premiums paid upon a Policy of Assurance. 

Pamphlets, containing the last Annual Report, and the Society's Rates, together with 
blank torms, and the follest information may be obtained upon application to either of the 
Society’s Local Agents, 

The Rates are as low as those of the companies, and lower than the Scale adopted by 
many London offices. 

Loans granted to the extent of two-thirds the amount of premiums paid, ufter the lapve of one 
year. 

a to the Medical Examiner paid by the Society. 

Persons insured in America on the seale of “ participation” enjoy the important ad- 
vantage of sharing two-thirds in the whole business of the Society, which, in the Cnited 
Kingdom, is very extensive. 

The public are respectfully requested to examine the improved principles embraced by 
this Institution—their tables of rates—their distribution of profits, and the fucilities afferded 
by their Loan Department, betore deciding to insure elsewhere. 

No risk binding until actual payment of the premium. 

PROFITS.—The following examples are given of the Profits distributed at the last an- 
nual meeting of the Society, which was held in London, in May, 1644. 












































EXAMPLES. 
Ave. Sum Annual Policy Bonus in }  Permament 
Assured. | Premium. | taken addition to Bonus in Cash. | Reductionot Ane 
out in| Sum assured nual Premium. 
! i... (6 £1 2 «© 2 Tse sé & 
(fo a &@ ¢ | 1837 |170 9 3 77 5 1 12 3 9 
60 £ | 723 64 1838 | 144 2 2 64 5 6 9 16 4 
| 1,000 1339 li6 16 ct | 5t 5 11 7 BI 9 
PREMIUMS FOR ‘THE ASSURANCE OF £100 ON A SINGLE LIFE. 
POR LIFE. 
Age 
next Annual Preminm, Single Premium. 
bth 
day | Without profits. | With profits. Without profits. | For 1 year only. | For 5 yrs. only 
ss. a & > & & | f. « & s. « @ . 2 & 
15 . 2 ¢€ 1 12 lo u20 2 01 6 0 WwW 2 
2) : i F , 35 2 4 617 8 0 1841 
25 a = | 2 2 9 se 11 10 0 WwW 8 1 : 
30 24 4 29 8 427 4 s € 3 1 60 
35 20H mm © 4 4 =«210 39 3 1 10 9 
10 218 3 3 5 3 50 7 1 1 2 ee 8 
45 3 9 4 Soh 8 55 5 4 114 4 115 8 
wD 44 2 413 6 61 1 6 1 18 10 » & § 
55 a 8 §¢ 5 m7 32 6716 5 a. oo 2 S & 3 
60 6 138 6 7 = ¢ J 7412 6 3.14 8 4 51 
Feb.18 J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 


ACKETS FOR HAVRE, [Second Line}].—The ships of this Line will hereatter 
leave New_York on the Ist, and Havre on the 16th of each month as follows : 
From New York, From Havre. 
Ist Jan. May and Sept. Utica, F. Hewitt, master, 16th Feb. June, and Oct., 
Ist Feb. June and Oct, St. Nicholas, new, J. B. Pell, do 16th March, July, and Nov. 
Ist March, July and Nov. Oneida, new, J. Funk, master, 16th April, Ang., and Dec. 
Ist April, Aug. and Dec. Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 16th May, Sept. and Jan. 
The accommodations of these ships are not surpassed, combining all that may be required 
for comtort. The price of cabin passage is $100, Passengers will be supplied with every 
requisite, with the exception of wines and liquors. Goods intended for these vessels will 
be forwarded by the subscribers, free from any other than the expenses actually incurred 
onthem. For treightor passage, apply to BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, 
No. 9 Tontine Buildings, New York. 
BONNAFFE & Co., Avents, Havre 


STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL,—The Great Western Steam 
W Ship Co.’s steam ship GREAT WESTERN, Captain Mathews; and their new tron 
—_ ship GREAT BRITAIN, Capt. Hosken, are appointed to sail during the year 1845, 
as tollows: 


From Liverpool. From New York. 







Great Western...... Saturday 29th March Great Western....Thursday..... 24th April 

WOiicscs ancovesecoas Geecees 17th May Bess cecese ssacsesbocsseesecs 12th June 

BOs ccccccccsccescece BD. cocceet 5th July oe ceeseeeees Slst July 
Great Britain........++. dO. ..+0+.2d Aug. Great Britain.. lay...... 30th Aug. 
Great Western ......+.- do......25d Aug. Great Western.... Thursday...... 13th Sept 
Great Britain......... dO. eeeee 2th Sept. Great Britain.....Saturday....... 25th Oct. 
Great Western..........+ do......dith Oct. Great Western.... Thursday 6th Nov 
Great Britain......... do 22d Nov’r. Great Britain,....Saturday.. 





Passage money per Great Western, from New York to Liverpool, $100 
ard’s fee. 

For freight or passage, apply to RICHARD IRVIN. 98 Front street. 
New York, 27th January, 1845. abfeblur 


PRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS OF 1200 


TONS, AND 440 HORSE POWER EACH —U nder contract with the Lords of the 
Admiralty. 





BEICTIIE 6c ccceccccccescocsecesecees COMMNERGE 6.000 scrccccsdvoes ++ seeee A. Ryrie, Esq. 
NID 664:66.00600000600060008 eT TT. eee re rere rete e pr err C. A. E. Judhins, Bq. 
Caledonia .... BOs wsdsevccens seveseccees ..E. G. Lott, Esq. 






BPitGMRIG 200s cccccess Caneddnnnte cagecediliss 
Will sail from LIVERPOOL and BOs IN, via HALIFA) 
From Liverpool. 





«J. Hewitt, Esq. 
, as follows: 
From Boston. 









Sidi nscsscnscecddsicccveccteheesenbanséeds TTTT TTT Te etveses «.-March Ist. 
COG, 6.0008 6tecen cecesseunsees March 4th... .ceeeeee bteoereeses --April Ist. 
Cahedonia.....cecssccsccsccsccss APTI Shh. cccrccccccece eesceecccees May Ist. 
Hibernia........ JeEdevsvovessise April 19th......... b6deebseeess eeeeeelo. 16th. 
BP MORMs os cssces cer sccececesoocel eee TITTTTT TTT er June Ist. 


PASSAGE MONEY.—From Boston to Live rpool $120,—Boston to Halifax $20. 
These ships carry experienced Sargeons.—No Births secure till paid for.—No Freight, 
except specie, received on days of sailing.—Apply to 
aml tt D. BRIGHAM, Jr., 3 Wall-street, New York. 


HE VIVIPAROUS QUADRUPEDS OF AMERICA, by Jobn James Audu- 
bon, F.R.S., &c. &c., and John Bachman, D.D., ke, Ae. 
PROSPECTUS, 

The plan adopted by the Authors for the publication of this work, ina great degree cor- 
responds with that pursued by Mr. Aupugon in his large work on the ‘ BiRnDs or AMeE- 
rica,” and it is believed that the “ QuapRUrEDS OF NortH America” will fully equal 
in beauty and interest the splendid Plates representing the Birds of our country. Many 
of the species will be given of their natural size, and in most cases, several figures, with 
trees, plants, and oceasionally views drawn from nature will appear on each plate. 

The work will contain figures and descriptions of all the Viviparovs QuapRrereps 
found in the United States, and from Texas, California, and the North-West Coast to the 
Sritish possessions and Arctic regions of our Continent. 

The Plates will be Lithographed in a style superior to anything hitherto executed in this 
country, and will be printed on the best imperial folio paper (22 by 28 inches), and care- 
fully coloured from Mr. Aupueon’s original drawings. 

The Letter-press will contain all the information obtained by Mr. J. J. AupuBon and the 
Rev. Dk. JOHN BacHMAN, from their own researches and from other sources that can be 
relied on, and the observations of other authors will be likewise introduced, where tound 
useful or interesting. A portion of the letter-press will be published as soon asa sutticient 
number of plates have appeared to form a volume. 

The woth will be delivered to subscribers in numbers of five plates each, at intervals of 
about two months from the publication of each number, making five or six numbers an- 
nually, and the whole work will be completed in about thirty numbers. 

The price of the work is ten dollars cach number, payable on delivery. 

Persons desiring to subscribe will please address Joun J. AupuBon, 77 William-street, 
New York, or Joun Bacuman, D.D., Charleston, South Carolina. abteb lotr 

EW, SWEET-SCENTED HAKDY FLOWEKING SHEL BS.—Kussell’s Ames 

rican Hybrid Seedling Azalias and Rhododendrons. W. Russell, Florist, &c., Henry, 
near Atlantic-street, Brooklyn, has now for sale fine large flowering plants of these 
beautiful and elegant improved varieties, with a delicious fragrance which makes them 
very desirous as Green-house and Parlour Plants. He has also a choice collection of the 
new perpetual China Roses, Varigated Dablias (in dry roots), and a tew bushels of the 
English Hawthorn Seeds, grown in his garden. abfeb22tt 


EW YORK LIFE iNsUKANCE AND TKUST COMPANY.—Persons may 

effect insurances with this Company on their own lives, or the lives of others, 

and for the whole duration of life, or for a [imited period. The payment of premiums may 
be either made annually, or in a gross sum. 





PREMIUMS ON ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS FOR ONE YEAR. 





Age. | 1Year. | Age. | 1tYear. | Age. | 1YVear. | Age. | 1 Year. 
14 0 72 26 1 07 38 1 48 50 1 96 
15 077 27 1 12 39 1 57 51 1 9 
16 0 84 28 1 20 40 1 69 52 2 0 
17 0 86 2 1 28 41 1 78 53 2 10 
18 0 89 30 131 42 1 85 54 2 ie 
19 0 90 31 1 32 43 1 89 55 2 Ste 
20 091 32 133 44 19 56 2 47 
2 0 92 33 1 4 45 191 57 2 7m 
2 095 uM 135 46 1 92 58 3 i4 
23 097 35 1 36, 47 193 59 3 67 
24 0 99 36 1 39 48 14 Gu 4 35 
25 1 00 S7 1 45 49 195 














Money will be received in deposite by the Company, and held in trust, upon which in- 
terest will be allowed as follows :—U pen any sum over $100 irredeemable fer 1 year 4 per 
cent; do. do, for 5 months, 3 1-2 per cent; do. do. for 2 months, 2 1-2 per cent.» 7 

When the amount to be deposited shall exceed $1000 the rate of interest to be fixed bv 


cial agreement, 
— TRUSTEES 
Stephen Warren, 
Thomas W. Ludlow, 
Gulian C. Verplanck, 
Gardner G. Howland 
Albert R. Gallatin, 
Samuel Thonis<on, 
James J. Jones, 


Stephen Allen, 
Joseph Kernochan, 
John R. Townsend, 
Henry Brevoort, 
John Johnston, 
Augustus James, 
George Griffin, 
Jonathan Goodhue 
James Hooker, 
John D. Van Buren. 


William Bard, 
ohn Greig, 
Robert Ray, 
’ Leonardo S. Suaret, 
John J. Palmer, 
o— J. Astor, 
David S. Kennedy, Denia to oe” 
Corn. W. Lawrence, William L. Marcy. 
STEPHEN ALLEN, President. 








Ninon De L’Enclos, who preserved her personal cha 
had suitors. 
Sold by A. B. & D. Sands, 79 Fulton street, 


ris toan advanced age, apd even then | 


275 Broadway, and 71 East Broadway. 





rice 75 cents. Prepared by the Proprie rom the or ! rench prescription in his 
possession only ; and observe, it is perfect]s armless r irefolly to the directions, | 
vnd a speedy cure will tollow. None are geuuine without a tac simile of the sienature of 


Edward Abbott. abjan25 


Cuarves C. PaLMeR, Secretary. RICHARD K. HOFFMAN, 
abfebltt "hy sy ian to the Company 
Qorick OF KEXOVAL.—S. J. SYLVESTER bas remove: 
4N Office No. 150 Broadway to that now occupied by him, No. 22 Wall-street, where be 
contin es to transa t Stock Exchange ar Sullion business: supples Billson Europe for 
a wv York, Jan ary oh feta Hections Ou al parts of the United States and Canadas. 


t- 


| the business ot his 








eee 


